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SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


To-day, a genia!, tender sky 
O’er Mother Earth is bending, 
Whose waking form, in ermine clad, 
Her icy bands are rending. 


The south wind softly whispers love, 
While crystal drops are flowing; 

Because the sun, so long estranged, 
His old-time warmth is showing. 


One robin has appeared to sing— 
To cheer a man a-dying, | 
And though he could not hasten spring, 
Its pledge he brought a-flying. 
A blithe and blessed bird was he, 
A pilgrim courage bringing, 
And to the dying man a song 
Of glad assurance singing. 


Beneath that bird's prophetic wing 

Were borne the pulse and warmth of Spring; 
While in his heart and in his song 

The joy and voice of Spring were strong. 


Such songs of trust our faith should shield 
When pain and grief their weapons wield, 
And fashion with a skill divine 

The gems that will in glory shine. 

A week or two before Bishop 
Brooks’ death, it was reported by a 
suburban paper that he passed down 
School street of this city a few days 
before, bowing right and left with a 
genial air to friends he met, and all 
the time audibly humming— 

‘* Jesus, lover of my soul’’— 


the favorite hymn of my mother. 
The Bishop’s characteristic face, pic- 
tured in many sizes and ways, with 
varied expression, now looks out from 
many shop-wirdows on multitudes of 
earthly pilgrims passing by, and 
often arrests attention. “Honor to 
whom honor is due” is being render- 
ed in Boston not only to Bishop 
Brooks, who was descended from the 
Puritan, but also to the heroic men 
who founded the Plymouth and the 
Massachusetts Bay colonies. 

Monday morning Dr. E. H. Bying- 
ton spoke interestingly on “The Com- 
parative Influence of the Puritan and 
the Pilgrim.” Remarking in opening 
that much attention of late years has 
been given to the early history of 
New England, he said we are 
learning how much we owe to the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans, and that 
they were really wonderful men. Dr. 

Bacon gave the superiority to the lat- 
ter. The Massachusetts Bay colony 
began at Salem in 1628, grew rapid- 
ly, extended to Boston and Cam- 
bridge, and in fifteen years contained 
2,200 inhabitants. Churchmen they 
came, but in course of time were con- 
strained to abandon allegiance to the 
mother Church. They were in better 
learning and pecuniary circumstances 
than most of the Pilgrims who came 
to the New World to escape oppres- 
sion, find and establish freedom, and 
Christianize the natives; with a pa- 

- tience and spirit of tolerance unknown 

to the world before, learned amid 
persecutions, trials and hardships. 

The Puritan, less tolerant, and with 
much of the aristocratic spirit of the 
proud Briton, came to found a New 
England for themselves, free from the 

evils and errors of the home land; 
influenced, doubtless, largely by the 
example of the Pilgrims, who hero- 
ically led the way, and, later, gave 
precedent in affairs of Church and 
State. ; 

The Plymouth colony, after seventy 
years, numbered only about eight 
thousand people. Their gentleness 
made them great—‘“The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” | 

The Doctor did not make promin- 
ent and clear the fact,and account for 
it, that those early-coming and ardent 
Episcopalians became Congregation- 
alists, and founded the _ strong 

churches of Boston, Cambridge and 
Salem. 

Joseph Cook, in the prelude to his 
230th Boston Monday Lecture, the 
second of the season, after an original 
hymn by his wife’s honored husband 
(a copy enclosed), discussed the Mor- 
mon question, and declared that the 
admission of Utah should be delayed 
because polygamy has not been 
abolished, but simply suspended. 
The head of the Mormon Church still 
claims to have divine relations from 
time to time. Those who think poly- 
gamy right should not have the power 
to make it legal. The Latter Day 
swindle should not be put under the 
shield of State rights. Democrats 
and Republicans, and the third party 
in Utah, gofor Statehood. The crown- 
ing objecticn is that admission would 
give the control of the New State to 
the Latter Day swindlers. We should 
have an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbidding 
the twin relic of barbarism. | 

Miss Ida B. Wells, the young col- 
ored woman, who escaped for life 
from Memphis, Tenn., made her 
strong and telling appeal against the 
utterly lawless and often fiendish 
lynching barbarism of the South. 
After a unanimous and indignant pro- 
test and expression of sympathy for 
Miss Wells in her work, by a rising 
vote of the large audience, and Dr. 
Little had led in an earnest prayer to 


the God of the Sabbath, Mr. Cook, 
in his lecture, proper, said the Fourth 
Commandment, an integral part of 
the Decalogue, is binding on man of 
all ages. While God remains God, 
and man is man, the Decalogue can- 
not be abrogated. No human pbhbil- 
osophy ever attained to the wisdom 
of that code, binding on Church and 
State. Nine of the commandments 
are an admitted necessity. What 
reason for striking out one of the ten? 
The civil and ceremonial laws of the 
Jews have been repealed, but not the 
moral law. Christ criticised the per- 
version and the abuse of the Fourth 
Commandment, but obeyed it as well 
as the others. He filled the full 
measure of the requirement. A day 
of rest was observed in Arcadia before 
the time of Moses. The week that 
the Decalogue instituted has come 
down to us, and is binding on Chris- 
tians. 

In the Congregationalist of January 
26th there is an admirable article, 
broad and fundamental, and worthy 
of the widest reading, by President 
Ballantine of Oberlin, on the ques- 
tion, “How Shall We Meet the Higher 
Criticism?” showing that “this is no 
time for fear, no time for haste. The 
Bible has stood a long time * * * 
Famous critics are mistaken; their 
work is proved not infallible.” 

A correction is in order and de- 
manded. Immediately after the signi- 
ficant gathering in the old South 
meeting house, January 30th, the 
writer, on his way home, called at the 
office of the President of the Sunday 


ory rightly serves, on a sheet of its 
paper, under its letter-head, penned 
the brief personal note to the editor, 
published in your issue of February. 
8th, by which it appears that he (the 
writer) unwittingly omitted to state that 
the meeting was a memorial one, in 
honor of Phillips Brooks, and not in 
the interests of the Sunday League. 
Such mistakes should be confessed 
and forsaken by 
Boston, Feb. 15th. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Dr. Clark’s father was a civil engi- 
neer, and died of cholera in 1853, 
contracting the disease from immi- 
grants to whom he was ministering in 
their hour of trouble. 

Dr. Clark’s mother died when he 
was seven years old. She was an 
earnest Christian worker, and plant- 
ed more than one Sunday-school in 
Canada during her stay there. After 
her husband's death she taught school, 
and, relying entirely upon her own 
resources and energy, supported her 
family. While she wrote little for 
publication, she had literary ability 
to a considerable extent. 

At the mother’s death, the seven- 
year-old boy was adopted by his 
uncle, Rev. E. W, Clark, and lived at 
Auburndale, Mass., and Claremont, 
N. H. Auburndale is Dr. Clark’s 
home to-day, he: having returned to 


live where his boyhood days were 


passed. | 
It was at Meriden, N. H., that Dr. 
Clark prepared for college, graduat- 
ing at Kimball Union Academy, in 
1869. Dartmouth College, his Alma 
Mater, conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1889. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1873, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1876. Presi- 
dent Clark’s adopted parents are liv- 
ing to-day at Westboro, Mass., the 
adopted mother being now a leader 
in missionary work in Massachusetts. 
Williston church, Portland, Maine, 
the birthplace of Christian Endeavor, 
pot been organized three years when 
Dr. Clark accepted its pastorate. The 
church was ‘the outgrowth of a mis- 
sion Sunday-school, and a branch of 
the State-street Congregational 
church of Portland. Rev. Burke F. 
Leavitt, recently of the Lincoln Park 
church, Chicago, was its first pastor. 
Its present pastor is Rev. Dwight M. 
Pratt, author of “A Decade of Chris- 
tian Endeavor,” and this book is com- 
mended to you particularly at this 
time. 
The Christian Endeavor Society 
was organized February 2, 1881, in 
the parsonage of Williston church. 
For four years previous to this date 
Mrs. Clark had gathered about her 
a band of boys and girls for Christian 
nurture and work. This band was 
called the Mizpah Circle, and from 
this circle came many of the original 
members of the first Christian En- 
deavor Society. As Mr.-Pratt says, 
“Mizpah was the bud; Christian En- 
deavor the blossom.” Most truly has 
Dr. Clark said that Mrs. Clark rocked 
md cradle in which the society was 
orn. 


The church at "Sheldon, Iowa, re- 
ceived twenty-seven after the special 


meetings held by D. M. Hartsough. 


Protective League, and in connection 
with a little business matter, if mem-'} 


. GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 


University of Berlin. 
BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


_ (Continued.) 
When it was proposed to sup- 
press the Leben Jesu by Strauss, 
Neander was asked his opinion on 
the subject. He declared the only 
way to meet such a work was by 
scholarly refutation. To suppress it 
would make the impression of arbi- 
trary power. The book itself was of 
such a nature that those who wished 
to study the life of Jesus scientifically 
could not ignore it; and it is the 
duty of theological teachers so to use a 
book directed against the Christian re- 
ligion that it may further science and 
the interests of the Church. He advised 
that the work should not be confis- 
cated, declaring that such a confisca- 
tion by the State would militate 
against the interests of science. | 
Creeds of no kind restrict German 
universities, not even the theological 
department. No sect or denomination 
has ever yet established a university, 
and it is doubtful if it would be al- 
lowed to establish one, even if the 
most liberal endowment were offered. 
German scholars would regard a uni- 
versity resting on a sectarian founda- 
tion as almost a contradiction in 
terms. Even the most orthodox and 
evangelical people would hardly en- 
tertain a different view. One of the 
strongest influences in favor of men- 
tal freedom throughout the world 
has proceeded from these State uni- 
versities. 
To enable the professors to fulfill 


(the expectations entertained of them, 
the government feels bound to make 


professors of all kinds financially in- 
dependent. Grand laboratories, ob- 
servatories and apparatus are at their 
disposal; enormous sums of money 


are voted to defray the most costly |} 


scientific experiments, and, in order 
to allow them to devote themselves 
exclusively to the advancement of 
science, a large salary insures them 


extraneous labor. The salary of a 
German professor ranges from $3,000 
to $5,000 per annum. Besides, a sep- 
arate fee is charged for each course 
of lectures; with the exception of 
those already mentioned, and each 
professor receives the fees of his own 
students. In large universities like 
those of Berlin and Leipzig these fees 
may reach very large amounts—in 
some cases more than equal to the 
regular salary of the professor, which 
may thus be increased to $10,000 or 
more. And in Germany that repre- 
sents a great deal more than in this 
country. Once a German professor 
receives his appointment he holds it 
for life or good behavior, and no 
one may take it from him. 

The title “professor” is given by the 
government, and is held in the high- 
est honor. It cannot be assumed as 
given to any one who does not de- 
serve it. A person assuming this ti- 
tle without any claim to it would be 
prosecuted and imprisoned. On the 
other hand, a person who has been 
regularly appointed a professor has 
a right to his office, which is like the 
right of s man to the house or piece of 
land which he owns; it is a right 
which can be defended before a court. 
He has a position secure for life, and 
an economic profession for himself 
and family, so that he may devote 
himself, without care or anxiety about 
the future, to the pursuit of learning 
This is one reason why Germany leads 
the world in scientific pursuits. Year 
after year, free from care, in quiet- 
ness and concentraticn of thought, 
the professors devote themselves, 
“without haste and without rest,” to 
their specialties, and push forward 
the bounds of science. 

The professor knows that his ten- 
ure of office is as secure as that of 
any one—as secure as that of king 
or emperor—and this gives him a 
proper self-consciousness. He feels 
his own power, and yet he is not of- 
fensive on account of his power, like 
the bad type of the self-made man. 
On the contrary, with all his self-con- 
sciousness, he is generally regarded 
as a rather modest, unassuming and 
gentle man. The tenure of office 
of a German professor, and the respect 
accorded him in the community, give 
him worthy end elevated position. 
It is, in fact, something unique, and 
makes a strong impression upon an 
American. Socially, the professors 
rank as high as officers in the army, 
which in a military country like 
Germany signifies the very high re- 
spect in which the devotees of science 
are held. Professor Von Esmarch of 
Kiel, the eminent surgeon, is allied 
by marriage to the imperial family of 
Germany, being the husband of the 
Princess Helene of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, aunt of the present Emperor, 
and is recognized and on the best of 


‘terms with the royal relatives of his 


against the necessity of undertaking | 


wife. Royalty delights to honor the 
German savants. They have been 
and are the counselors and favorites 
of kings and princes. Princes have 
even aspired to the position of Ger- 
man men of science. Duke Charles 
Theodore of Bavaria has set up in the 
regular practice as an oculist at his 
own expense. He has built a regu- 
lar hospital for eye diseases, in which 
the poor receive advice gratis. He 
himself has his daily hours of con- 
sultation from two till five o’clock in 
his own house, where, assisted by a 
young doctor in his pay, patients of 
every station receive advice gratis. 
It is stated that in the course of a 
few months he gave advice to 2,800 
patients, and performed 290 opera- 
tions, among them some of great im- 
portance. His wife, a princess of 
Braganza, thoroughly enters into her 
husband’s profession, and constantly 
performs the duties of nurse to his 
patients. 

A German professor is a power in 
the community, and he knows it, and 
others know it. He is a man to whom 
the mere millionaire looks up. A 
millionaire in Germany would have 
to have something more than his 
money to show before he could at- 
tain the social standing and respect 
of a professor of learning, whose chief 
characteristic is plain living and high 
thinking. The man who has made 
money in trade and manufactures 
is, in Germany, proud to form a 
convection with a professor. With 
us, on the other hand, a millionaire, 
or a successful adventurer, often 
seems to look down upon a professor, 
and appears to carry about with him 
the feeling that he could endow or 


build a university, and have as many 


professors of his own as he might de- 
sire. He feels that he carries, poten- 
tially, a Stanford University and whole 
corps of professors in his pocket 
continually. His money could build 
or buy a whole university outfit, pro- 
fessors and all. This might be true 
enough with us, but in Germany no 
private citizen would be allowed to 
establish a university or primary 
school of hisown. There are private 
schools in Germany, but the teachers 


all*have to undergo state examina- | 


tions, and satisfy the government that 
that they are qualified to instruct. 
The university in Germany is a demo- 
cratic institution, in which merit is 
esteemed before birth or fortune. 
Personal merit, of one kind or another, 
is the factor which is decisive in de- 
termining the esteem in which the 
teachers areheld. The college presi- 
dent is unknown in Germany; the 
professors in their faculty govern the 
institution, in conjunction with the 
ministers of education. | 


THE COLUMBIAN FAIR, AND A POS- 
SIBLE MODERN PENTECOST. 


BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


“Tt is time for thee to work, Lord, 
for they have made void thy law.” 
(Ps. cxix: 126.) For a number of 
years, in the recent past, the powers 
which work for wickedness have been 
specially rampant. They have be- 
come bold, defiant, and insolent. 
The culmination of this insolence 
and scorn of God, and contempt for 
his Sabbath and his people, has been 
reached in the Chicago Directory of 
the coming World’s Fair. That D1- 
rectory and its associate managers 
openly propose to ride rough-shod 
over the most important institution 
in America—the Lord’s Sabbath. 
Against all usage in America and 
Protestant countries, against the vir- 
tually unanimous protests of the 
Churches of England and America, 
against the commands of the Bible 
and the authority of God, these wick- 
ed men have been all the while ma- 
turing measures to blot out of the 
Fair grounds the Lord’s day, as ob- 
served in America, and to substitute 
for it on our soil its Bacchanalian riv- 
al, so long the disgrace and curse of 
Paris and of France. The Directory 
has not hesitated to speak in terms 
of utmost scorn of the friends of the 
Lord’s Sabbath, and it is plainly mani- 
fest that they intend to make this great 
World’s Fair an occasion for a tri-- 
umph over the Christian Sabbath and 
the religious sentiment of the coun- 
try. By hook or by crook they in- 
tend to bring it about. More than 
that—they want the saloon there in 
full blast, with its legion of devils is- 
suing and attendant. The liquor 
power, which for years has ruled both 
the great political parties, rules the 
Directory, and has more influence 
over it than all the Christians and 
temperance people of the nation. In 
this open advocacy of these twin of- 
fences against God and man, it boast- 
fully says, “‘ Who is the Lord, that I 
should serve him?” That these men 
have been somewhat hindered in their 
work, and obliged to qualify their de- 
mands and modify their measures, is 


admitted; but that their intent is still 
to carry out their schemes substanival- 
ly does not admit of a rational doubt. 
But there is another side to this 
World’s Fair business. . We have giv- 
en the devil’s side, the saloon side, 
the Sabbath-breakers’ side and the 
Mammon side. But the Lord Jeho- 
vah—the great King of the universe— 
has also a side, and will have a hand 
in the matter. We have no doubt of 
that; and if he should rise up and 
turn the counsels of these wise 
Ahithophels into foolishness, and let 
them “know that the heavens do 
rule,” it will not be the first time he 
has hung Hamans on the gallows 


‘they made for another. 


Am I an enthusiast if I say I be- 
lieve he will? I feel confident, breth- 
ren, that by mighty and general 
prayer to God, and the use of ap- 
propriate means in Chicago before 
the Fair, and in the Fair during its 
continuance, the Holy Ghost will 
come down asa Pentecost, and with 
far, far greater power. 

That the multitude will be con- 
founded and say one to another, “Are 
not all these that speak Galileans? 
and how hear we them speaking in 
our own tongues the wonderful 
works of God?” 

Brother Moody has come back from 
Europe, full of the Holy Ghost; is 
even now in Chicago stirring up the 
churches there, organizing forces for 
the coming conflict. May God give 
him and his coadjutors wisdom from 
above! Let B. Fay Mills be there, 


‘and Torrey, and the mighty men of 


God as preachers and singers be 
there. And, backing them, all over 
the nation and Europe, let Christians 
on their knees, and lifting up holy 
hands, bring down upon the Fair 
grounds, and on the people who shall 
gather there, a revival of religion 
whose fame shall eclipse Pentecost, 
and reach the ‘ends of the earth. 
Brethren, is such a thing too hard 
for the Lord? If it should occur, 
would it be more marvelous than the 


conversion of three thousand under 


Peter's service in wicked Jerusalem. 
Do my brethren turn to me and say, 
“What shall we do?” I reply: 

1. Pray for yourself that God will 
give you faith. Let the cry go up, 
‘Lord, increase our faith!” And don’t 
rest till you have a portion of Abra- 
ham’s faith—faith at lea&t as large as 
a grain of mustard seed. When the 
disciples asked, “Why could we not cast 
him out?” Jesus said unto them, “Be- 
cause of your unbelief. For, verily I 
say unto you, if ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place, it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
(Matt. xvii: 19, 20.) Admit this devil 
is a great one, and has a strong hold 
of his victims. If we have faith, we 
can cast him out. : 

2. Let this matter of prayer, that 
God will defeat the wicked and turn 
this Fair into the greatest revival this 
world ever saw, be _ thoroughly 
ventilated in all the pulpits of the 
land, and the people set to thinking 
and to prayer. 

3. Let no prayer-meeting fail to 
make this the earnest theme of peti- 
tion its importance demands. 

4. Let closet prayer and frequent 
aspiration all over the nation bear 
this matter constantly before God. 
Importunity prevails. Then will 
Moody and Mills, etc., feel, as they 
rise to preach that millions of prayers 
are going up for them, and they will 
preach in demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power. Then will the Holy 
Ghost overshadow the Fair grounds, 
and make it the most solemn place on 
earth—“the house of God, and gate 
of heaven.” : 

VENTURA. 


WATCH AND PRAY. 


BY REV. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY. 


We are exhorted to watch and pray 
lest we enter into temptation. When 
once we enter this prison house, the 
door may slam to, and we never es- 
cape. One moment a man may be 
free, feeling his liberty—the next, he 
may be bound and a slave. To live 
in the open air, to feel our strength, 
makes us happy indeed. But no one 
can tell when his foot may slip, what 
bog he may strike, into what mire he 
may sink. There are pitfalls, con- 
tagions and deaths all about us. We 
should be vigilant and careful as we 
walk. 

We should every one study our- 
selves, learn our weak points, know 
our temptible place. When one 
drives, it is well to know the bad 
spots in the road. It is also well to 
know the bad spots in ourselves. 

How, then, shall we meet the fiery 
temptations? Where shall we find 
relief? No well-guarded city but has 
watchmen about its walls. Sentinels 


pace back and forth. We should 


avoid those experiences we know te 
The Sound steamers, 


be dangerous. 
‘plying between New York and Bos- 
ton, never put out in a severe storm. 
If wind and wave rise and roll, if ali 
indications threaten, these strong, 
heavily built steamers seek a secure 
haven. They never trust themselves 
to go round Point Judith in a heawy 
sea. We should not trust ourselves 
to exposure in those places in which 
we know we are weak. If the storm be 
severe, we better not go out into it. 
Prudence is a great virtue, a wise 
friend; we should listen to her coun- 
sel. 

It is frequently a safe thing for a 
man to hide. If we measure our 
strength and know we are not able 
to cope with that which comes against 
us, we are not cowards—we show 
wisdom if we hide till the storm be 
overpassed. It is heroic to assault the 
enemy's works, but in given circum- 
stances it is quite as heroic to retreat, 
It takes courage not to throw our- 
selves uselessly away. | 


cate with some one. There is safety 
in speaking to another. The Roman 
Catholic church is at least wise in 
recognizing the principle of confes- 
sion. We should let our wife, or moth- 
er, or friend know of our danger. -: 
When one of the Atlantic steamers 
was recently in peril, she signaled 
for help. Had she not made her dis- 
tress known, one of the greatest of 
evangelists and one of the ablest of 
generals, to say nothing of hundreds 
of others, would have found a watery 
grave. A signal saved her. | 

It is said that prayer saved her. 
Yes, prayer, through the appointed 
means. When you are sick, pray; 
and with your prayer send for the 
best physician. Don’t presume that 
you are of so much consequence that 
God will step aside from his natural 
methods to save you. Fervent pray- 
ers are frequently uttered through 
the wisest means. It is an insult te 
Almighty Wisdom, who has organiz- 
ed beneficent laws; it savors of in- 
tense egotism, to pray only. We are 
exhorted to watch and pray. 

If you are in distress, send up the 
signals. Fire the rockets, and keep 
on your knees; that is, have humility 
and faith. Humility, that God knows 
what is best; faith, that all things 
are ordered for your welfare—that 
you trust in a wise, beneficent, merei- 
ful Father. No one can tell what 
may be the spiritual electric currents 
between your prayers and the means 
of your rescue. 

Tell your trouble to God—andé tell 
it also to your brother. Your broth- 
er is one of God’s insirumenis, through 
which he answers your prayer. Jesus 
prayed, but Jesus also said, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” Upon an- 
other occasion he was about to be 
stoned, but, passing adroitly through 
the crowd, went his way. Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you 
Watch and pray. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 


A SUGGESTION, 


Epitors Pacrric: I have read Dr. 
Holbrook’s article on “ Ministerial 
Relief,” and I beg leave to suggest 
an idea from a layman’s standpoint. 


would be no need of appealing tothe 
churches for help. It is said that 
God helps those that help themselves. 
Let the clergy show a little more in- 
dependence; the laity are taxed to 
about the extent of their ability al- 
ready. What with the multiplication 
of societies and the calls for help in 
the cause of Christ in their own com- 
munities and throughout the world, 
they find themselves obliged to 
practice a good deal of self-denial 
in order to contribute what they de- 
sire to these objects. My idea in re- 


like this: Let each Congregational 
minister in the State be a member of 
the Association. Then let each mem- 
ber be assessed annually; say one- 
quarter of one per cent. of his annual 
salary; (the rental value of the par- 
sonage, where there is one, to be reck- 
oned as a part of the salary). Be- 
ginning at the lowest salary, say at 
$600 per annum, the amount would 
be $1.50 per annum. For a salary of 
$800, the tax would be $2; for $1,000 
$2.50; for $1,200, $3; for $1,500, $3.75: 
for $1,800 $4.50; for $2,000, $5; and 
so on up to $5,000, which would be 
$12.50. This paid into the general 
fund would, in a short time, amount 
to a sum sufficient to supply those in 
need. And what minister could not 
contribute this sum? It is true that 
ministers, as a rule, are none too well 
paid; but do they not enjoy as much 
of the comforts of life as the average 
of their parishioners, and more than 
the average of mankind in general? 
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When in peril we should communi- _ 
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It seems to me thatif this business — 
was managed in a business way there 
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Home Missions. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


certainly as your Master's love 
is in you, his work will be upon you.” 

Dear Sisters: It seems to me that 
just now, in a very marked manner, 
God is placing a new work in our 
hands, and laying on our hearts a 
new. burden of responsibility which 
we cannot shake off. There are now 
in San Francisco about twenty-five 
hundred Chinese women, not includ- 
ing the girls. In the January num- 
ber of the American Missionary is an 
interesting letter from Dr. Minnie G. 
Worley regarding these women, ask- 
ing if our Congregational women can 
not do something for them. I quote 
from her letter: 

‘While much has been accomplish- 
ed for the men, comparatively little 
has been done forthe women. Quite 
a number of the boys attend the day 
schools, but itis a rare thing to see a 
girl in school. The girl’s, after about 
ten years of age, are very seldom al- 
lowed on the street. Certainly, it is 
much harder work reaching the wom- 
en than the men, and different means 
have to be used. I have found that 
in many of the houses an American 
visitor has never been seen, but would 
be made very welcome. I have no 
time te follow up my professional vis- 
its with adequate gospel work, al- 
though repeatedly urged to call again, 
and to call often. These visits of 
mine are their only contact with the 
outside world. It is not that all these 
woman are poor, and in need of pe- 
euniary assistance, but they are just 
like children, and need to be taught; 
to be taught, not only how to read, 
but how to keep their homes clean and 
tidy, and many other matters per- 
taining to health and housekeeping. 
As a physician, I enter many homes 
where an entrance would otherwise 
be denied. Having obtained this 
confidence, it would be easy for me 
to introduce to them a teacher. These 
women live in our midst, many of 
them with large families, and with a 
little tact on the part of a teacher 
they could be brought under Chris- 
tian influences. I would not intimate 
that nothing is being attempted for 
these women. Although some of the 
missions have a little work among 
them, the number engaged in that 
service can not even make a fair be- 
ginning of what ought to be done. 
These homes, now so dark with su- 
perstition and ignorance, would in 
due time show the effect of Christian 
teaching The children, most of them 
born in this country, are now grow- 
ing upin heathenism. They will make 
much better citizens, if only their 
mothers can have the light of the 
gospel illuminating the darkness of 
their homes. There are not a few 
families now where one or both of 
the parents were born in California, 
and yet they are living in just as much 
ignorance asif they had been brought 
up in China.” 

Whatever any of us may think of the 
future admission of the Chinese to 


our country, we can have but one 


feeling towards those who are here. 
They are our brothers and sisters, 
sent here to be saved. And for their 
salvation many of us, I believe, are 
held responsible by God. 

This appeal will doubtless touch the 
hearts of some of our Eastern sisters, 
and bring back helpful responses. 
But these needy women are our 
neighbors. For very shame—better 
yet, for very love—we should be the 
first to reach out helping hands. 

I remember that there is urgent 
need for all the money the auxiliaries 
are sending for our home missionary 
salaries. Let us not divert any of 
that in this direction. But with 
Christian planning we can some of 
us give a little more, and some of 
us a great deal more. “For if there 
be first a willing mind it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” Is 
not this the time to interest the un- 
interested—to enthuse them rather, for 
how can our hearts fail to burn in 
this matter? Once persuade them 
to invest some principal, and interest 
will be sure to follow. It is not pro- 
posed by the American Missionary 
Association to open schools or pro- 
vide refuges, but simply to send Bi- 
ble readers or deaconesses, who by 
loving tact and consecrated lives may 
lead these mothers and daughters to 
Christ. Some of them may, in turn, 
some day carry the gospel back to 
China. 

Shall we not send some special 
gifts for this work to our Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison 
street, Oakland. She will forward 
them to Dr. Pond, and we can trust 
him to use them where most needed 
among the Chinese. Let us not pass 
this appeal listlessly by. A ribbon 
or a pair of gloves less, simpler des- 
sert for a time on our table, some 
luxury less in the house, but in our 
hearts a blessed glow which may be 
new to some of us. Shall we try it? 

Frances L. 

Paciric Grove, P. O. Box, 202. 


It is the sincere desire of the new 
Home Missionary superintendent to 
keep the society he represents in 
close and sympathetic touch with the 
churches of our order in the State. 

The Home Missionary Society is 
not an adopted child, nor one born of 
foreign parentage. It is the child of 


eur American churches. It was born, : 


own household for sixty-seven years. 
It is not a beggar, though it is con- 
stantly outgrowing its clothes and 
needing larger. By a peculiar law 
which transcends nature, it is first 
the mother of churches, and then be- 
comes their child. 

Dear brethren in the field, wont 
you bear in mind that the American 
Home Missionary Society is larger 
and more important than any one 
who may be called to superintend its 
work in any locality. The individual 
is not much; the Society is. Its. his- 
tory, when known, causes the heart 
of every Congregationalist to beat a 
little faster, and flushes his cheek 
with pride. The new superintendent 
wishes to keep the churches posted, 
through the open columns of Tur Pa- 
ciric, of what the California Home 
Missionary Society has done, is do- 
ing, and hopes to do, in the evangel- 
izing of this great and good State. 


with his story. He does not expect 
nor care to be a figure-head. He 
wants to be used through the churches 
for the churches. His office 1s 735 
Market street, San Francisco. Home, 
1005 Capp street. 


every one of our churches take as 
soon as possible the annual offering 
for our Society. Of course, this 
means those who have not done so 
during the current year, though such 
can take another offering if they 
wish. There are churches where the 
gospel is needed that must be drop- 
ped unless we do our best. This can 
be ‘said—that if we do our best they 
may be carried on. We need the 
two dollars per member which the 
last State Association recommended. 
May it be suggested that we get all 
the different departments of the 
Church to work at once—the Ladies’ 


tian Endeavorers, the Boys’ Brigade 
and the men. One church has a wise 
pastor who has formed an Empty 
Oil-Can Committee, a Dust-brush 
Committee, etc. 

Sunday, the 19th of February, the 
superintendent was privileged to 
speak in the Bethany church of San 
Francisco, and, although he does not 
know the amount of the offering, the 
good people looked ready to give all 
they could. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
Bethlehem Branch was visited, a lo- 
cality of the city where there is no 
other Protestant service held, and 
where Brother Tubb has gathered 
the nucleus of a goodchurch. They 
meet in a dance-hall now (that is, 
when they are not crowded out), and 
on this day the Sunday-school was 
carried on amid the firing of pistols 
and fire-crackers on the outside. All 
honor to the patient men who are 
willing to “hold on” in such discour- 
aging circumstances ! 


Womaws Board 
the Pacific. 


COLUMBIAN BUGLE CALL. 


The following are some of the re- 
sponses: “You have certainly been 
inspired to make this appeal!” “Hun- 
dreds of dollars have I none, but a 
dollar bill I have, which I would like 
to make one of your thousand,” “I 
told God if he would help me I 
should rejoice to be one of his agents 
to help raise the amount proposed.” 

This is the plan: to celebrate this 
Columbian year, and our twentieth 
Board year, by an extra offering for 
Board work. The “call” is for one 
hundred persons to give twenty-five 
dollars each, and one thousand to 
give a dollar each. 


COLUMBIAN ROLL. 


[A number of other names have 
been received, but only those accom- 
panied by cash subscriptions will be 
published.|] Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Vaca- 
ville, $25; Mrs. E. S. Lafferty. First 
church, Oakland, $12.50. 


DOLLAR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Dr. Coleman, Lodi; Misses 
Emily and Anna Coleman, Lodi; Mrs. 
J. M. Larson, Lodi; Mrs. Judge Rix- 
on, Lodi; Mrs. and Miss Allison, 


Mrs. L. W. Richards, Saratoga; Mrs. 
A. J. Gardiner. Rio Vista; Mrs. Rose 
Fountain, Rio Vista; Mrs. E. D. Hale, 
Redlands; Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vaca- 
ville; Mrs. R. E. Cole, First church, 
Oakland; Mrs. Harry Crafts, First 
church, Oakland; Miss R. Sylves- 
ter, Sacramento; Mrs. W. J. Wilcox, 
Pilgrim church, Oakland; “The 
Lord’s Tenth,” Sacramento. 


FIELD DAY AT LOS ANGELES FIRST. 


On the dark, cloudy morning of 
February 7th there might have been 


ered about the door of the First Con- 
gregational church of Los Angeles. 
From their baskets and parcels it 
looked as if they had come to spend 
the day, and so it proved; for this 
was the time for the all-day monthly 
missionary meeting. 7 

About a quarter of eleven o'clock 
the meeting opened with devotional 
exercises conducted by the President, 
Mrs. Ira Moore. | : 

The Superintendent of temperance 
work in the Sabbath-school then 
spoke of the efforts made for special 
temperance instruction every month. 
A temperance concert is soon to be 


given. 


1 
and has been fed and clothed, in our 


He wishes to come before the churches 


Just now the urgency is great that 


Society, the Sunday-school, the Chris- 


Lodi; Mrs. J. T. Richards, Saratoga;. 


seen quite a number of women gatb- | 


The Young Ladies’ Missionary So- 
ciety had the next section, giving a 
report of their meetings of the past 
month, of clothing collected and 
mended, and sent to one of the city 
missionaries. Mrs. Jewetts New 
Year's letter was eagerly listened to. 
An appeal was made in behalf of the 
Columbian Bugle Call. It is hoped 
responses will be made. 

A portion of the report of the For- 
eign Secretary of the W. B. M. P. 
was read by one of the young women. 

Following and closing the morning 
session was an account of the News 
Boys’ Home by one of its Board of 
Managers, also President of the Home 
Missionary Society. 

The noon intermission gives a 
chance for much pleasant sociability, 
and for knowing better the new-com- 
ers among us. Some one makes tea, 
and before long it is evident that even 
our matrons can have a jolly time, 
molasses peppermints included. | 

The Ladies’ Aid occupied the first 
afternoon hours with its usual busi- 
ness, committees for ensuing months, 
and reports concerning their pledge 
of one thousand dollars toward the 
church debt. 7 
The Ladies’ Foreign Missionary 
Society had an interesting letter from 
Miss Harwood. Their Secretary read 
a short sketch of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in Alaska and British Amer- 
ica. There was also read a descrip- 
tion of the Esquimaux camped in 
Chicago. 

The Union Rescue Home for Chi- 
nese women was reported by one of 
its Executive Committee. One of the 
members of this mission has gone 
to the Legislature to push some 
amendatory laws in regard to the 
slavery of Chinese girls. 

The last hour of the day was de- 
voted to the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty. News from various fields was 
heard, also an impressive pamphlet, 
“Giving,” at great personal sacrifice. 
A suggestion was made that all work 
in which the ladies qfthe church are 
interested be brought into this all- 
day meeting. That the church be 
the center from which all benevolent 
work or plans start. 

This all-day meeting is the result 
of a union of all the societies of the 


church, each society having its own 


officers, but merging its separate 
meetings into the all-day session. 
The Young Ladies’ Society is one ex- 
ception, it still holding its own meet- 
ings. About the same workers being 
in the three senior societies, so many 
meetings in a month seemed rather 
burdensome. With the plan of the 
Union, all ladies of the church may 
be acquainted with ail its work, yet 
attend but one meeting. 

Each society has its own hour dur- 
ing the day, and provides the pro- 
gramme for the same. The Presidént 
of each society conducts the exercises 
of her hour. The time of meeting is 
from half-past ten to half-past three. 

Mrs. L. L. SHELpon. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of 


the Young Ladies’ Branch was held 
at the Bethany church, San Francis- 
co, Saturday afternoon, February 18th. 
There were twenty present. 
the devotional exercises the Presi- 
dent called for the minutes of the 
previous meeting. Samples of the 
badge and covenant cards of the W. 
B. M. I. were shown, and it was sug- 
gested that they be adopted by the 
societies of the Branch, to bring them 


into communication with the senior 


workers. | 

Miss Williams spoke of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor work, and asked that 
representatives from the different so- 
cieties should take copies of a letter 
that has been published in Tue Pa- 
ciric describing Miss Gunnison’s work 
in Japan, and send them to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies in this vicin- 
ity, asking them to interest them- 
selves in the special work of the 
Branch, and to send financial aid for 
the support of Miss Gunnison. A let 
ter from Miss Gunnison was read by 
the Foreign Secretary. There are 
about forty pupils in the school at 
present, though a great number of 
them come for only sewing, and are 
not of great financial support to the 
school. Miss Gunnison wrote of a 
call she had received from Miss 
D’Fuigi Koko, whom many of us re- 
member meeting when she was in 
California. 

Mrs. Gulick of Japan was present, 
and was introduced to the Branch. 
She spoke of her work in Kumamoto, 
Japan. 
_ Miss Wilson, who is just going to 
Micronesia, was also present, and all 
were glad to take her by the hand. 
After a closing prayer the meeting 
adjourned, to meet at the First Con- 
gregational church, Oakland, in April. 

Atice M. Furnt, Rec. Sec. 


A holy life is a continual feast, and 
@ pure conscience the foundation of 


@ firm and immovable confidence in 


God. A holy life makes a man wise 
according to the divine wisdom, and 
wonderfully enlarges his experience. 
— Thomas a Kempis. : 


Judge Gresham’s financial inability 


to maintain the “pomp and circum-_ 


stance” of his predecessors in the 
State Department is the drift of com- 
ment in “court circles” at Washing- 


| ton. 


When the body is. languid the 
mind looses its energy. 


After 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND SERV- 
ICES OF REV. CUSHING EELLS, D.D. 


After a sickness of four days with pneumo- 
nia, the Rev. Cushing Eells departed from 
earth, at_the home of his son Edwin, Indian 
Agent at Tacoma, Wash., on Thursday morn- 
ing, February 16, 1893. | 

In the-death of this man of God, the oldest 
resident Protestant missionary on the Pacific 
Coast has passed away. On his eighty-third 
birthday he was called higher to enter upon his 
eternal reward, He was universally regarded 


by those who knew him as one of the most 


sincere, devoted, self-den ying and apostolic 
missionaries that ever lived. His whole life 
was on the side of righteousness, and a con- 
stant testimony and unanswerable argument in 
favor of the efficacy of prayer and the power 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. Ali classes of 
men with whom he came in contact—Jews, 
Roman Catholics and infidels, as well as Prot- 
estants—acknowledged his incorruptible integ- 
rity and unfeigned loyalty to the principles 
which he professed. Dr. Eells was born at 
Blandford, Mass., February 16, 1810. His 
father’s name was Joseph, and his mother’s 


Elizabeth (Warner), who were godly people. | 


His mother died when he was twelve years of 
age, and he often referred to his oldest sister 
as one who did much for him while pursuing 
his courses of study. At fifteen he was con- 
verted, and soon united with the Congrega- 
tional church at Blandford, under the ministry 
of the late Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D. Dr. 
Eells traveled from New York to Boston inthe 
winter of 1885—while in the East soliciting 
funds for Whitman College—to attend the 
funeral of his old pastor. He graduated at 
Williams College in 1836, working his way 
through by hard labor and self-denial. 

He was accustomed to walk home a distance 
of forty miles. I have heard him remarking 
that he deemed it providential that he resolved 
while in college to drink nothing but cold wa- 
ter, for it fitted him more easily to endure some 
of the privations of his subsequent life; for he 
enjoyed many meals by the side of silvery 
streams or cooling springs. After completing 
his theological course at the Theological Insti- 
tute of Connecticut, now Hartford Theological 
Seminary, he was ordained at Blandford, Oc- 
tober 25, 1857, as ‘‘a missienary to the hea- 
then.” On the 5th of March, 1838, he and 
Miss Myra Fairbank of Holden, Mass., united 
in the bonds of matrimony, and in a few days 
they started on their long wedding tour to far- 
away Oregon. The writer once asked him 
what led him to become a missionary. His 
answer was characteristic—‘‘'The Word and 
Spirit of Ged.” Dr, Eells and wife were ac- 
companied on their journey to Oregon by Rev. 
Elkanah Walker and his wife. Four brave 
souls cressed the Rocky mountains on horse- 
back, taking them. five months, to give their 
lives to labors among savage Indians, When he 
was ordained Dr. Eells contemplated going as 
a missionary to Southeastern Africa. A war 
in that country caused delay, and in the mean- 
time the Macedonian cry,‘'Come and help us,” 
came from the Oregon mission, and he was re- 
quested and consented to go thereto. 

They arrived at ‘‘Wai-i-lat-pu,” Dr. Marcus. 
Whitman’s mission station, August 29, 1838. 
After a rest of two weeks Dr. Eells and Mr. 
Walker started to explore the country to the 
north, having in view the selection of a suita- 
ble place for a mission station. On November 
16th they encamped at Tshe-we-lah, now call- 
ed Chewelah, in Stevens county, and by the 
aid of an imperfect interpreter they conducted 
divine serviee the next day. He said in a let- 
ter recently received from him, ‘‘There was not 
a spark of civilization at the place,” referring 
to Tshe-we-lah. But in the journals of Rev. 
Samuel Parker, the explorer of Oregon, and 
the first one to give an accurate description of 


what is now Eastern Washington, we find that 


he had spoken to some of the Spokane In- 
dians in the Colville valley. On November 
17th Eells and Walker visited Fort Colville, on 
the Columbia, near Kettle Falls, where they 
were kindly entertained for a few days by the 
officials of the Hudson Bay Company. 

On the 25th of the same month they decided 
on a location for their mission at Tshim-a-kain, 
now known as Walker’s Prairie, taking its name 
from Dr. Eells’ associate—25 miles northwest 
of Spokane. With two axes borrowed from 
Fort Colville, they began to work felling the 
trees and cutting them fourteen feet long, the 
Indians carrying them to the place of building, 
and helping to put them together. It is need- 
less to.say that the Indians gave them a hearty 
weicome, and aided them in every possible 
manner. After the four walls of the two 
buildings had been erected they considered 
themselves ready for housekeeping on their new 
field of labor; so they returned to Wai-i-lat-pu, 
by way of Lapwai, the missionary station of 
Rev. H. H. Spaulding, among the Nez Perces. 
According to agreement, about ten Spokane 
Indians appeared at Wai-i-lat-pu the last of 
February, 1839, ready to assist the missicnaries 
to their country. On the 5th of March they 
mounted their horses and mules, and on the 
2oth arrived at what he called “the two log 
pens” at Tshim-a-kain. It is not easy to im- 
agine the feelings of the two young wives at 
this time. They went to work with vigor to 
improve the buildings and make them habit- 
able, making furniture, plowing the land, sow- 


ing the seed, making a garden, acquiring the 


language, imparting instruction, ard preaching 
the gospel. They certainly found enough to 
do to keep them from mourning the loss of old 
homes and friends. He said that the Indians 
readily learned to sing and pray, and conduct- 
ed morning and eveniag devotions in their 
lodges, the most important male person con 
ducting the service. But if the men were al! 
absent, the women did not hesitate to be heard. 
They labored at Walker’s Prairie for 11 years, 
and left in obedience to military comm and,under 
military protection, after the Whitman massa- 
cre. For eleven years Dr. Eells resided at 
Forest Grove, Or., where he aided in laying 
the foundations of Tualatin Academy and Pa- 
cific University, at the same place teaching and 
preaching. He was a good musician and was 


| probably the first one to use the bass-viol in re- 
ligious services in Oregon. As soon as this 


country, Eastern Oregon and Washington, was 
declared open he started for the Whitman Mis- 


sion. As a representative of the American 
Board he took possession of the Whitman Mis- 


sion claim, and paid fer it to said Board, and 
| dedicated half of it for a Christian school in 
' memory of the martyred missionary. His ser- 


vices and sacrifices connected with Whitman 
Seminary and College are known generally in 
this country. It was his money mostly that 
erected the first building. He has contributed 
in all about $11,000 for the institution, and 
was instrumental in obtaining as much more. 
Although never commissioned by any mission- 


| ary society since he left Walker’s Prairie, or 


receiving any stated salary, he has contributed 
in all no less than $32,000, Many bells hang- 
ing in the towers of churches in Eastern Wash- 
ington, and in ringing tones calling people 
to the house of God, have been presented by 
him. He has made all his sons, grandsons and 


' granddaughters, and several others, life mem- 


bers of the American Board by payirg $100 for 
each. He returned all the money which he 
received from the Educational Society to- aid 
him through college and seminary. Thé writer 
asked him once, ‘‘How have you been able to 


contribute so much ?” The answer was, ‘‘In- 
| dustry, economy, crowned by the divine bless- 


ing He was an active missionary for fifty- 
two years. He was a remarkable man in many 
respects, and a wonderful illustration of the 
possibilities of life under adverse circumstances, 
with industry, economy and noble purposes; 
always careful and systematic in all his doings, 
utilizing’ every moment of time, retiring and 
rising early; a man of mighty faith and 
strong in prayer. Amid discouragements and 
disappointments he was accustomed to wrestle 
with God in prayer. ‘*Taking hold of God” 
was a favorite expression of his. How much 
he loved to preach the gospel! and he would 
have greatly enjoyed the settled pastorate. He 
prepared his discourses with care, and his ex- 
pressions were concise and comprehensive. 
Under favorable circumstances he would have 
made an extroardinary sermonizer. Hehad an 
intense zeal for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. He abhorred sham and sensationalism, 
and especially so sectarian rivalry. What a 
grand life! It can truly be said of him that 
‘the did what he could.” Worldly excitement, 
the rush after money so prevalent in this coun- 
try, had no influence over him. His supreme 
desire was to ‘‘walk the earth doing good.” 
He has made for himself an imperishable 
monument, and while the names of selfish 
worldlings who have lived to hoard riches will 
soon perish and be forgotten, his name will be 
lovingly remembered for successive generations. 
‘*Blessed are they that die in the Lord, for their 


works do follow them.” 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


WALLA WALLA, Wash., Feb. 18, 1893. 


A REQUEST. 


The following is a portion of the 
circular addressed by the National 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work 
in the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to the State, County and 
Local Superintendents in her Depart- 
ment. Those pastors who find it 
possible to comply with this request 
by including it in their plans for the 
spring months will confer a favor by 
addressing. Mrs. Amy Jenkin, 1010 
Twenty-first street, or Miss S. M. N. 
Cummings, 1416 Sacramento street: 

LETTER TO PASTOR, 


Dear Sir: The ‘*Woman’s Christian Temper- 


Evangelistic Department, aims this winter for 
a special series of temperance meetings in our 
churches,in harmony with such effort throughout 
our nation. Would you be willing to give your 
pulpit one Sunday, morning or evening, during 
the month of February or March, 1893, for the 
presentation of the temperance theme, under 
the auspices of the local W. C. T. U., either 
preaching the sermon yourself, or allowing us 
to arrange an exchange by which some other 
pastor shall present the theme in your pulpit as 
you present it in his? If a lady speaker is pre- 
ferred, we shall be glad to make this arrange- 
ment. Our idea is a general and concerted 
presentation of gospel temperance truth by pas- 
tors of our town, and the entire nation during 


the present season. 


Will you co-operate with us in this effort ? 
Please address an answer as soon as possible to 
the writer, fixing the date in January or March, 
when such a sermon shall be preached. We 
aim only for an arousing of public sentiment, 
yet shall be grateful if any churches feel inclin- 
ed to give at this special service the whole or 
half of a collection for our W. C. T. U. work. 


We shall be still more grateful if, at this service, 


or at other times, our pastors will pray for the 
temperance cause and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, In behalf of the Union, 


-Macbeth’'s ‘pearl top’’ and 
“pearl glass’’ lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
-bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetn Co. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


$10,659,139 03. 


Cash Assets, 


Losses paid in 70 years,$68, 116,000.00 


SS 


Ne 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City. Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


IELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address | 

MRS. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 
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t222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT ‘TERM WILL BEGIN 
Janmuafy 12, 1893. 


rresponds ves y 
JL nearly to that of Wellesley College, Maa:. 
The Seminary course of study remains ar - 
changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. Cc. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


E OOLLEGE COURSE co 


' 


ty 
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A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Next Session Begins Aug. 1st. 1892. 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 


| 1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 3,1893. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- | 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
thelast Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 
Oakland. 


Hopkins Academy 


‘If you want a thorough, first class school 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yon: 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 

rapidly in strongth and efficiency. 
Send fo: catalogue to 
Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. Mie, 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


TheologicalSeminary 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.., President. 
W. W. Lovejoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. Nasu, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. LLoyb, M, A. 
FREDERICK W. PHELPs, M.A. 


Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the fac _ 

Term of study, September 6, 1892, to Apri 
26, 1893. fy 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8S. F. 


@@ For -ale by all hardware dealers. — 
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Wennespay, Marcu 1, 1893. ] 


THe Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


Commonplace. 


‘A commonplace life!” we say and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day. 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that 
sings. 
Fut dark were the world, and sad our lot, 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not, 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful 
whole. — Selected. 


DEACON SMITH’S DONATION. 


The annual donation to their pastor 
was an event that the people of 
Pleasant Hill and St. Luke’s Church- 
es would not think of omitting any 
more than they would the regular 
Sabbath services. These were both 
country churches, but the man who 
so faithfully instructed these congre- 
gations from year to year, lived in the 
delightful village of Parton. The 
parsonage oceupied by Mr. Dolman 
and his family was large, pleasantly 
situated, and nicely furnished. 

The good man, who regularly re- 
ceived an abundant salary, was happy 
and satisfied, but the peeple of Pleas- 

ant Hill and St. Luke’s, with their 
great farms of grain-fields and 
meadows, fruits and fat cattle, could 
not have been comfortable if a small 
portion of their abundance had not 
been given annually to their pastor. 
Besides, a donation was quite a social 
event. The people of the two church- 
es were brought together, and there 
was always a kindly strife among the 
dear women as to who could bring 
the best butter and bread, the clear- 


est jelly, and the most tempting cake 


and pie. It was better than a fair, 
because everybody knew who made 
everything. 

The donation was to be a surprise 
this year, so there had been much pri- 
vate planning and secret discussions 
before all the details had been com- 
pleted. The day before the event 
Deacon Smith of St. Luke’s bustled 


into the neat, roomy kitchen where 


his wife was making doughnuts. He 
silently placed an armful of packages 
npon the table. The delicious spicy 
smell of the cakes filled the room, 


riages and carts, bringing a motley 
collection of bags and baskets, crocks, 
cans and jars, every single article 
standing as an exponent of love and 
good will toward the pastor. 

Mrs. Davis across the street was 
looking at the people as they drove 
up to the parsonage. “How kind of 
them,” she thought, “and what a great 
quantity of nice things they have 
brought! Iam glad my church peo- 
ple are generous. If I should be- 
come destitute, I should not fear to 
ask any of them for aid. I dare say 
many of them would think I am des- 
titute now, if they knew what a smal) 
supply of provisions I have for the 
winter, but if I can”—A knock at the 
door, which, when opened, disclosed 
the honest face of Job. | 

“Mr. Smith told me to pile this 
wood in your wood-house,” he said. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Davis, hesi- 
tatingly, “but Iam afraid I can not 
pay for it to-day. Do you know the 
price ?” 

“No ma'am,” he answered; ‘Deacon 
Smith will settle with you, I reckon,” 
and he chuckled as he walked off to 
unload the wood. 

“T am very glad of the wood,” 
thought Mrs. Davis, “but if it costs 
more than three dollars I shall be 
compelled to ask Deacon Smith to 
wait, as I really’—Another knock! 
When she again opened the door, 
the good deacon and his wife both 
stood there. After friendly greetings, 
Mr. Smith pointed with his whip to, 
what seemed to be an immense load 
of things, and said: “If you will tell 
me where to put this truck, I'll un- 
load.” 

“Why, Deacon Smith,” said Mrs. 
Davis, “do you remember that Mr. 
Dolman lives across the street ? The 
donation is over there; this is my 
house.” 3 

“Yes, yes, I know that,” said the 
good man; “but this is our donation, 
Martha’s and mine, and we mean it 
for you and the boys.” 

The little woman seemed like one 
stupefied. At last she said, “ What 


can I say to thank you ?” and, woman- 


- 


and the deacon deliberately helped 


himself to a handful, and then seated 
himself in a friendly-looking rocking- 
chair. 

“Martha.” he began, “I ain't goin’ 
to take much to Mr. Dolman this 
year.” 


“Why, Deacon Smith!” 


like, covered her face and cried heart- 
ily. 

“There, there,’ said Mrs. Smith, 
soothingly, “don’t feel bad; don’t feel 
bad, little girlie.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel bad; it is because 
I am so glad! You can never know 
what a blessing you have conferred 


on me, not only by giving these use- 


ful and needed things, but by 
strengthening my faith in God’s 
promises, and in my fellow-men. I 


almost thank you so much!” 
screamed his wife, “what upon earth | 


Deacon Smith did not know wheth- 


has come over you; you, the most er to laugh or cry, so he very wisely 
generous-heartedest man in St. Luke 8, did neither, but began to unload his 
and talkin’ so! What is the matter®” wagon of apples, potatoes. cabbage, 


“Well, you just listen to a little bit | 


of a story I can tell you,” he replied, 
“and if you don’t agree with me, then 
I don’t know Martha Smith. You 
know that I was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to go to Parton this 
morning to fish around a little and 
find out Mr. Dolman’s plans for to- 
morrow. He told me he was goin’ 
_ to put away, for the winter, his little 
bit of garden sass. Of course, he 
didn’t say ‘little bit,’ for he thinks his 
garden turned out amazin,’ but it 
looked mighty small compared with 
our garden. You know the widow 
Davis and her two little boys live just 
across the street from Mr. Dolman’s. 
When I come out to start home, them 
two little boys were standin’ at their 
mother’s gate. I tossed each of ‘em 
a big Baldwin apple that I had in my 
pocket, and you ought to have seen 
‘em! They took off their hats and 
thanked me, as if I was a king. I 
asked ‘em if they had lots of apples. 
Jimmy, the oldest one, said, ‘Oh, no, 
sir, in a way that it sounded as if such 
a thing could never be, while little 
Bob sang out: ‘We haven’t even got 
turnips; you know they're good for 
boys to eat.’ I heard Jimmy say, 
“Hush Bobby,’ and I, then and there, 
made up my mind that my donation 
this year will go to Mrs. Davis instead 
of Mr. Dolman, and I know he would 
say: ‘God bless you; that’s right. ’ ” 

“Sakes alive! I do agree with you, 
most heartily, Thomas Smith.” 
always called him Thomas when she 
wished to te especially respectful. 
“And,” continued the good woman, 
patting the deacon’s shoulder with 
one hand, and wiping her brown 
eyes with the other, “I'll do all I can 
to help you think out what to take.” 

“T thought so, Martha,” he replied. 
“IT brought up some flour from the 
Parton mill this morning, and [ll 
jest leave one bar’l in the wagon; 
itll help make them boys some 
doughnuts.” 

“It takes more tban flour to make 
doughnuts, Deacon Smith; but I can 
fix that. I'll take that four gallon 
crock of lard, a part of this sugar, 
and some spices and eggs. Of course, 
we'll take some things to Mr. Dolman 
and eat our dinner there with the 
rest.” 

“And, Martha, [ll have our man 
Job take a good big load of hickory 
and pile it in the Davis wood- 
house,” said the deacon, as he arose 
to leave the room. ; 

These two good people vied with 
each other in “thinking out” a load, 
and when they were ready to start 
next morning, the sight of their load 
would have delighted any one. The 


eventful day opened bright and clear, 
2 crispy morning in early November. 
Quite early in the forenoon the peo- 
ple began to arrive at the parsonage: 
Load after load, in wagons and car- 


She | | 


squashes, turnips, flour, lard, and very 
many mysterious packages, great and 
small. Last of all came a sack of 
nuts and pop-corn for the boys. 
They all ate dinner at the parsonage, 
and not a woman there felt richer 
than Mrs. Davis, and none were hap- 
pier than Deacon and Martha Smith. 

Reader, make a mental inventory 
of your possessions and enumerate 
the blessings that have been given to 
you this year. Then, can you not 
think of some one who is needy that 
could be helped, and lifted over a 
dark place in his or her life by a few 
kind words, accompanied by some- 
thing that would be a tangible proof 
of your earnestness? Thereis a good 
deal of piety in a sack of flour for the 
hungry, or a pair of shoes for cold, 
bare feet. Try it.—Selected. 


THE RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


We recently read the following: 

1. A good religious paper makes 
Christians more intelligent. 

2. As knowledge is power it makes 
them more useful. | 

3. It leads to a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

4. Itincreases interest in the spread 
of the gospel. 

5. It places weapons ‘in the hands 
of all to defend the truth. 

6. It affords a channel of communi- 
cation between brethren. | 
7. It throws light upon obscure 
questions of practical interest. 

8. It cultivates a taste for read- 
ing among parents and children. 

9. It awakens interest for the salva- 
tion of souls. | 

10. It gives the more important 
current news of general interest. 


small cost compared with its value.— 
Ex. | 


A MOST SACRED DUTY. 


To prevent human misery and pro- 
mote human happiness is a most sac- 
red duty. Sin is the cause of human 
misery, righteousness is the caure of 
happiness. Therefore, he who dili- 
gently labors to induce men to quit 


charging one of the most sacred of 
human obligations. “Let him know 
that he that converteth a sinner from 
the error of his ways shall save a 
soul from death and hide a multitude 
of sins.” He shall do all this, and in 
addition lead a soul into the ways of 
human happiness and endless felicity. 
Who would not be a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, earnestly striving to 
bring sinners to him for salvation? 
For all such there are laid up crowns 
of righteousness that will never fade 


away.—Religious Telescope. 


Ye poor souls 1 who are seeking 
rest in this life, ye will never find it 


except in God! —Madame Guyon: 


11. All this is furnished at a very 


sinning and to live righteously is dis- | Charlestown, Mass. 


TENEBRE POST LUCEM. 


BY SIDNEY ERSKINE. 


On she came through the stubble 
wheat fields, and through the long 
gray shadows that lay upon them, a 
little child, with bare brown legs and 
a soft round face and with wonder- 
ing, wistful eyes. Dreamily she 
moves through the stillness, with the 
wide evening skies above her and the 
stretch of dun fields beyond; born in- 
to a world of mystery and pain, and 
with a fatal longing for that which, 
when known, brings only sorrow. 

Thou little child! with the naked 
vastness of God’s power about thee 
and with his glory above thee, why 
wonder, and dream, and wish for 
more? Didst know that in the be- 
ginning one like thee sought to un- 
derstand and so gave birth to all the 
evil? But in the dimness of that 
early time she who ate of the fruit of 
knowledge planted in thee also the 
greed to know that which he would 
have a sealed mystery. And so it 
must be even unto the end; and the 
child must know, and suffer, and pray, 
and forget the stillness of God’s calm 
upon the fields and the deeper still- 
ness of the heart. 

x * * * 

When years were gone, one day 
the sun was shining and the leaves 
hung stiffened and dead upon the 
oaks, and the earth was brown and 
cold, it happened that I, who had 
been the little child, walked abroad, 
because there was a haze of summer 
dreams in the tender skies and a still- 
ness was over everywhere like a 
peace. | 

It was a rest day, and the people 
went into God’s house accordingly, 
and I went, also, to listen if there was 
aught to hear. I was a stranger, 
and sat alone watching the glory 
from the outside creep in through 
the latticed windows and fall in slits 
of yellow light across the benches 
and over a woman’s face. 

One stood up and taught us, but I 
could not hear, for my ears were dull, 
and so watched the woman, who could 
understand. I saw the truth upon 
her brow. I saw the slants of sun- 
light drop down upon her bosom and 
glow like the God-light in her eyes. 
And my eyes wandered through the 
years far back into the shadows that 
Jay upon the stubble beneath an even- 
ing sky. And I saw achild standing 
among them. My dead soul stirred 
‘and I prayed: Father, make me as a 
child again! But the preacher’s voice 
replied mockingly, like a laugh from 
the abyss— 

‘Be not deceived; God is not mocked; 
Jor whatsoever a man soweth that shail 
he also reap.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT SOCIALS. 


SOCIALS THAT SHOULD NOT BE HELD. 


Socials that consist essentially in 
“pairing off.” | 

Socials whose climax is in some- 
thing to eat. 

Socials that could not be told from 
parties carried on by unbelievers. 

Socials where poor people would 
not feel perfectly at home. 

Socials. where bashful folks are not 
made to enjoy themselves. 

Socials in which an opening prayer 
would seem incongruous. 

Socials that could not be closed 
with a benediction. | 

Socials that do not bring in the 
Juniors. 

Socials that do not keep a loving 
eye on the associates. 

Socials that are not controlled by 
pastor and president. 

Socials that leave a bad taste in 
the mouth. 

SOCIALS THAT SHOULD BE HELD. 


Socials carefully planned before- 
hand. 

Socials prayed for beforehand, be- 
gun with prayer, continued in prayer, 
and closed with a prayer echoing in 
the air and another iu all hearts. 

Socials that win souls.. 

Socials that break ice. 

Socials that destroy caste. 

Socials under healthy restraint and 
discipline. | 

Jolly socials, brainy socials, socials 
of winsome memory. 

Social that cost little money, but 
much thought. 

Socials that make pleasant Chris- 
tian acquaintances, and if it goes a 
little farther—why not? 

Socials suit generis — Epworth 
League Socials.— Western Advocate. 


Tue Secret or Success.—A fine illus- 
tration of the value of keeping one’s 
word, which boys would do well to 
profit by, is given in the case of Mr. 


Wilder, the first President of the 


American Tract Society. He became 
a very wealthy man, but was, in early 
life, head clerk for a large firm in 
He promised a 
customer one day to deliver a bale of 
goods at a certain hour. He had to 


go to Boston to make the purchase, | 


and engaged a porter to take the 
goods over at once in a wheelbarrow. 
The man was overcome with the heat, 
and stopped at a bridge to rest. Mr. 
Wilder finding him there, promptly 
trundled off with the wheelbarrow 
himself rather than break his word to 
the customer. A wealthy merchant 
who happened to observe the act 
went to Mr. Wilder’s employer and 
said, “Tell that young man when he 
wishes to go into. business for him- 
self, my name is at his service for 


thirty thousand dollars.”— The Chris- 


tian at Work. |. 


Households. 


Cocoa CarameEts.—Put into a sauce- 
pan, over a moderate fire, two cups 
of molasses and one of sugar, with 
butter the size of half an egg. Put 
three tablespoons of cocoa and one of 
corn-starch into a cup, and gradually 
mix in with it one-half cup of sweet 
milk, stirring till it is smoothly mix- 
ed. Stir the mixture slowly in with 
the contents of the saucepan; then 
stir it while boiling, till a bit of it 
dropped on a buttered tin will har- 
den like thick wax. Boila minute 
longer (no more) and pour outina 
large buttered pan. Set it in a cool 
place, and, when nearly cold, cross it 


will break in squares when quite cold. 
Keep in a cool place (if you can keep 
them.) If time is plenty, it may, in- 
stead, be worked into little cubes and 
wrapped in squares of buttered tissue 
paper when just cool enough to han- 
dle. 
finely broken nut meats, and mix 
with part of i the candy Before shap 
ing.— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


To Crean Sea-sHELts.—First scald 
the shellsin a moderately strong solu- 
tion of lye to remove the vegetable 
accretion, and clean inside; then im- 
merse in muriatic acid, which removes 
all foreign matter. After this use fine 
sand-paper if more polish is desired. 
In the use of the acid. great care 
must be taken not toinhale the steam 
arising, and the hands must be pro- 
tected, as they would otherwise be 
burned. If left too long in the solu- 
tion, the shells would be destroyed. 
— Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


ScRAMBLED a table- 
spoonful of milk into a small sauce- 
pan. Add a quarter of a teaspoonful 


Beat one egg just enough to break 
the yolk, pour it into the hot milk, 
and stir until it begins to stiffen, 
scraping it from the bottom of the 
saucepan, that it may not burn. Have 
ready a square of hot toast, pour the 
egg on it, and serve. The secret of 
success with this dish is to take it 
from the fire while it is still slightly 
liquid, as the heat of the saucepan is 
sufficient to finish the cooking, and if 
left a moment too long it becomes 
watery. : 


Kentucky Potarors.—Slice the raw 
potatoes very thin; let them remain 
in cold water about eight hours, 
changing the water once or twice. 
Put them in a baking-dish; cover them 
with milk; add salt and _ pepper. 
Place them in a slow oven, and, as 
the top browns, stir them. Repeat 
this until the potatoes are perfectly 
soft and tender. This is a delicious 
way of cooking this common-place 
vegetable. ‘ 


People, who are fond of sea-bath- 
ing in summer, should know that in 
winter a most effective and yet simple 
substitute for sea water is a cup of 
rock salt dissolved in warm water and 
added to the bath. A warm salt bath 
of this kind is the most refreshing 
tonic for an exhausted body. But 
don’t go out of doors after taking it; 
just before going to bed is the time. 


Vaseliné is growing in favor as an 
emollient for shoes. Take a pair of 
shoes, especially the shoes worn by 
ladies, and when they become hard 
and rusty, apply a coating of vase- 
line, rubbing well with a cloth, and 
the leather will at once become soft 
and pliable, and almost impervious to 
water. 


Never do up delicate colored silk 
in white paper to lay away for any 
length of time. Chloride of lime is 
used in bleaching paper, and it will 
have a deleterious effect upon the 
color of silk. 


To clear the voice for singing, try 
a@ gargle of borax water, or allow a 
small pinch of the former to melt in 
the mouth, and swallow. 


“After suffering for about twenty-five 
years from scrofulous sores on the legs 
and arms, trying various medical courses 
without benefit, I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and a wonderful cure was 
the result. Five bottles sufficed to re- 
store me to health.”—Bonifacia Lopez, 
327 E. Commerce st., San Antonio, Texas. 


| Catarrh 


H ‘‘My daughter was afflicted for nearly 
a year with catarrh. The physicians be- | 
ing unable to help her, my pastor recom- 
mended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I followed 
his advice. Three months of regular 
treatment with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s Pills completely restored my 
daughter’s health.”—Mrs. Louise Rielle, 
Little Canada, Ware, Mass. ; 


Rheumatism 


“For several years, I was troubled 
with inflammatory rheumatism, being so 
bad at times as to be entirely helpless. 
For the last two years, whenever I felt 
the effects of the disease, I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and have not had a 
spell fura long time.” —E. T. Hansbrough, 
Elk Run, Va. 


For all blood diseases, the 
best rc medy is seh 


Sarsaparilla 


Dr. J-@: Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggiate.: Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


off with a buttered knife, so that it | 


For variety, prepare a dish of | 


of butter, and a tiny pinch of salt. 


‘Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, ‘D.D. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 

- tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.3; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
*Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 P, M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. | 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting,Wednes- 
day,, 7:30 P. M. | 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday. services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 Pe M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing at 7:30 P.M., by G. T. McCollum. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. | 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. | 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, § Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena, Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, g11 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S&S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. | 
Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 

Fruit and Fiower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E. 
Hammond. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland, Cal. ) 
American Home Missionarv Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ ok. Secre- 


taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 


. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
-Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, 90734 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 


Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. | 

American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 


Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev.:W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. | 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 


| Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York, 


American Board C. F. M.—NMissionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 


Sunday- | 


Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, |. - 


Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The } 


Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
| Treagurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev..C. 
| Daniels, _Distzict Secxetary, 39 Bible House}; 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
itting street, Chicago. 


gre 


dent—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Vice- 
Presidents—Mrs. J. K. McLean, Mrs. W. O. 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. Galen M. 
Fisher, Mrs. F. B. Pullan. Recording Secre- 
tary— Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San 
Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, 

Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 1903 Devisadero street, 
San Francisco (Mrs..J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). oreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 
Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 
Auditor—Rev, Walter Frear. All contribu- 
tions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 
E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 19722 
Geary street, San Francisco. Pe 


Is the people’s choice. The only panes 


that will bear out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co. 


863 MARKET STREET. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO,, ETC. 


Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., S. F., 

Will endeavor to please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 


apo pe to order. 
-NOVA BOOTIA: 


PURE WOOK. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Pim 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount te 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now instock. | 


Scientific American | 
Agency for 


SSS 


po 


» 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, et 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientitic American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper 
world. Splendidly iustrated. No 4 
man should be without it. Week 
year: $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO, 
UBLISHERS, $61 Broadway, New York City. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, | 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OABD STOOK, STRAW and 
a BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Mashine-msde Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts.. San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


| 715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
swimming tank; tub baths; fo 
tubs. ater pumped from 
only at high tide. and changed daily. Every- 
Shing Sms clean and well ordered. Baths 
cents. 


Physicians recommend the Orysta hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars.. John Farnham, Manager 


MENEELY' & Y 
WEST TROY, 


more than half a century 
neted for superiority over all others. 


‘Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 


Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 


Cures others, willcure you | Waiter Frear, Pactric office, 7 Montgomery | 


avenue, San Francisco. 


. 
+ 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 


Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 


Woman’s Board of the Pacifie.—Presi- 
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THE PAcIFIc: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Marcx 1, 1893. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take NorTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
aon sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
en our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, March 1, 1898. 


A FIRM AND CLEAR NOTE. 


Fault has been found with some 
theological seminaries of New Eng- 
land that they were quite too indif- 
ferent to the Congregational polity. 


The fault-finding has not been with- | 


out reason. We are glad, therefore, 
to see that, at the inauguration of 
Professor Williston Walker at Hart- 
ford, the other day, he did not con- 
sider it out of his way to speak di- 
rectly on a denominational theme, 
and give no uncertain sound. As 
Hartford has been manned for many 
years in no small degree by men 
whose previous training and associa- 
tions were not with the New England 
order, if is the more refreshing to 


_ hear this professor, himself a genuine 


son of the soil, say not only that “it 
should be the aim of a Congrega- 
tional seminary to equip the churches 
with ministers well grounded in the 
truths which appertain to salvation,” 
but “also to show them that Congre- 
gationalism is something more than 
a custom that its principles are 
drawn from the New Testament, and 
its practices are more accordant than 
those of any other polity with the 
genius of the political institutions of 
our country; that when intelligence 
and piety are present it fosters bet- 
ter than any other system of Church 
government the development of a 
well-rounded, self-reliant Christian 
eharacter, and tends to make its ad- 
herents what the gospel intended 
them to- be—free men in Christ.” 
These statements are, indeed, such as 
we might expect to hear in a sem- 
inary located at one of the old cen- 
ters of influence in the early days of 
the Puritan fathers. But there are 
circles in which it might be the 
fashion to call these sentiments pro- 
yincial. In these days, when so many 
are magnifying the visible unity of 
Christians, they might be regarded 
as narrow; or those who are busy 
with the problems of inspiration and 
the reconstruction of the Bible might 
affect to regard the emphasis that the 
founders of Plymouth, Salem and 
Hartford placed upon the independ- 
ence of the local church as a very 
minor issue. Those who indulge the 
dream that on missionary fields 
church lines should be obliterated, 
might heave a sigh. Nevertheless, 
the contribution which was made to 
the problems of the Church by the 
Separatists of three hundred years 
ago in England, and which was 


- brought over to America by the Pil- 


grims, is large, permanent and indis- 
pensable. None of the later prob- 
lems of our religious world should 
lead us to depreciate its worth. In- 


deed, is not the claim valid that it is 
really on the Separatist platform that 
~ynion. of Christendom is to come 


about? A paradox that will bear 
searching ! 
FULL OF ENTERPRISES. 


It cannot be intimated with any 
justice that the churches which this 
paper represents are at the present 
time lacking in enterprises. With 
Hopkins Academy preparing for its 
enlarged career, Pomona College 
eager, importunate, for expansion, the 
seminary tempting us by the fair plans 
the architect has outlined for build- 
ings to crown its site, as well as for 
endowment in particular for its li- 
brary, we have the new City Mission- 
ary and Extension Society urging us 
to take hold and imitate Chicago in 
planting and fostering the needful or- 
ganizations for church and Sunday- 
school work in the bounds of the four 
sities round the bay, as well as to de- 
vise ways and means to relieve want, 
and check crime, and renovate so- 
aiety. Thespirit, also, of seminary, as 
well as university extension, is in the 
air; and brethren at the late Confer- 
ence laid before us the possibilities 
ef this missionary movement of learn- 
ing. But the a of appropri- 
ations from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to Northern and Cen- 


these churches of ours to raise for 
that cause not only $4,000 before 
April list, but at least $10,000 the 
coming year, while heretofore we 
have not collected more than six or 
seven thousand. In the majority, per- 
haps, of the churches there have been 
multiplied, of recent years, societies 
of Christian Endeavor, with frequent 
conventions, Boys’ Brigades and 
King’s Daughters. We have not 
enumerated the other six of the seven 
societies, to which every local congre- 
gation is supposed to be bound by 
cords of denominational loyalty. Ev- 
idently, as far as opportunity is con- 
cerned, the stimulus upon us is vast 
and incessant. There is some reason 
to fear lest the stimulus will be felt 
by so few that the undertakings be- 
fore us will prove greater than our 
resources. The enterprises are not 
any of them larger than the need re- 
quires. If all who are included in 
our congregations could have these 
causes laid upon their hearts, and 
every individual contribute his share, 
we should be surprised before the 
year 1893 ended, seeing what won- 
ders had been wrought. It becomes 
us to count the costs of the great 
things that are pressed upon us; not 
in order to shrink from beginning 
them, but to make sure of our ability 
to finish them. | 


— 


The combat deepens in preparation 
for the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church at Washington. 
Greek is sure to meet Greek there 
and then. A concerted effort is mak- 
ing among men of peace to prevent 
extreme results. It may be signifi- 
cant that Dr. Hamlin, chief among 
the Presbyters in the city where the 
Assembly meets, has preached to his 
people a sermon in which he declares 
that the deliverance at Portland, 
which seemed to make the particular 
tenet of the “inerrancy of the origi- 
nal autograph” binding on the minis- 
ters and elders; was altogether un- 
constitutional. It mey be that other 
conservative men will on that ground 
be compelled to vote differently from 
what their mere doctrinal preferences 
would incline them. Meantime, the 
prospects of an approval of the Re- 
vised Confession are diminishing. 
Those who formerly favored it, see- 
ing the difficulties in the way, tend 
to the opinion that a new and brief 
and simple creed would be of greater 
utility. Naturally, individuals, both 
ministers and laymen, here and there, 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
to get away from the stormy weather 
into another climate. Dr. E. L. 
Clark, for instance, returns to a Con- 
gregational Association, and others 
take orders in the Episcopal Church. 
The Bishops seem inclined now to 


make it easy for such to accomplish 
the transition. 


— 


It may seem strange to some, but 
it is a fact that it is far from easy, 
and apparently it is growing more 
difficult, suitably to fill the chairs in 
our theological schools. One reason 
may be that the range of investiga- 
tion has immensely widened, and 
some of the later questions involve a 
very exceptional acquaintance with 
the languages and literature of the 
Christian centuries. But even if the 
scholarship should be ample, there 
remain the requisitions of devout 
spirit, of comprehensive view, of well- 
balanced judgment, of quick sympa- 
thy with the movement of the 
churches, aptness to teach—all of 
which, not to speak of other qualities, 
may not be often found conjoined 
with the ample scholarship. As a 
matter of fact, when chairs become 
vacant in this class of institutions, 
there is anxiety. When we are told 
of Union Seminary, N. Y., that Dr. 
Shedd is seventy-three, and emeritus 
Dr. Prentiss is seventy-seven, Dr. 
Schaff is paralyzed and in his seven- 
ty-fifth year, Dr. Worcester’s place is 
vacant by sudden death, and Dr. 
Briggs is absent from illness, the sit- 
uation is grave, leaving oxt the grav- 
ity of the relations with the General 
‘Assembly; for the men who can 
stand in positions such as these per- 
sons have occupied are not numer- 
ous. Let not the churches fail to ap- 
preciate the problem thus suggested. 

A Conference on comity, similar in 
aim to that held a few weeks ago in 
New York, has been held in London. 
Representatives of the Presbyterian 
body were exchanging views with 
leading men of the Congregational 


were favorable to such united action 


tral California makes it imperative for .as would prevent undue multiplica- 


churches. The sentiments expressed | 


tion of churches in communities where 
they would simply weaken, instead of 
strengthening the common cause. 
These Conferences have been helpful 


not only in emphasizing the reasons 


for a good understanding of denom- 
inations with each other, but also in 
bringing out, by statistical answers, 
the fact that there has been a good 
deal of loose complaint in this re- 
gard. The Missionary Societies—at 
least, those which represent the two 
bodies above named—are not so guilty 
of trespass as has been alleged. One 
other personal result was accomplish- 
ed at the London Conference. Dr. 
Joseph Parker asked permission to 
withdraw the letter by which, some 
months ago, he sundered his connec- 
tion with the Congregational Board. 
That is sensible; for, if ministers be- 
longing to one group of churches sep- 
arate easily from their own group, 


how in the world is any union of 
groups to be realized ? | 


This is the bill which was intro- 
duced in the Senate at Sacramento, 
February 7, 1893 : | } 

The people of the State of California, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

SEC. 1. Any county, city, township, town, 
or public or municipal corporation, shall have 
the power, within its limits, to license, for the 
purpose of regulation and revenue, the sale of 
wines and liquors, and the maintenance of sa- 
loons, or places where wines and liquors are 
sold, and to fix the rates of license tax thereon 
at an amount not less than fifty dollars for each 
one-quarter of a year, 

SEC. 2. No county, city, township or mu- 
nicipal corporation shall impose any tax upon 
the sale of wines or liquors, or the business of 
maintaining a saloon or place where wines and 
liquors are sold, the amount of which tax shall 
exceed the sum of fifty dollars for each one- 
quarter of a year. : 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsis- 
tent or in conflict with this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in 
force immediately after its passage. 


The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Public 
Morals. Is it possible that such 
committee will report in favor of its 
passage. The people, through their 
representatives, make the laws. Do 
the people of this State want such a 
law? We do not believe it. The 
saloons have a terrible following. 
Their owners and customers are num- 
bered by the hundreds of thousands, 
but we have not all gone over to the 
enemy. Bad as we are, we believe 
that the majority of the people are 
opposed to an uniform low license of 
this sort. This majority must make 
itself heard. Let there be a strong 
protest all along the line against such 
iniquitous legislation. Let your 
members in the Legislature know 
what you think, and what you expect 
them to do, without delay. 


John W. Mackay, the millionaire, 
was shot on the street hear the Palace 
Hotel last Friday by a disappointed 
mining-stock man named Wesley C. 
Rippey, who immediately turned the 
revolver upon himself. Mr. Mackay 
was not fatally injured, and Rippey 
may recover. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that such tragedies occur. 
Some men become very rich by stock 
gambling, and others lose their all, 
and become desperate, and think to 
get even with the rich man by taking 
his life. These ways of making or 
losing money engender evil qualities 
of mind and heart. The successful 
man cares little for the wrecks over 
which he sails prosperously, while the 
man who loses often morbidly broods 
over his losses and fancied or real 
wrongs, until he is ready for any des- 
perate crime. Better for all to be 
engaged in some honest business, 
which furnishes steady employment 
and a fair competence. Give me 
neither riches nor poverty ! 


- It looks now as though this Con- 
gress and Administration would go 
out without completing the plan for 
the annexation of Hawaii; all of 
which shows the great difference in 
policy between our Goverement and 
any European nation. Not- one of 
those nations would allow such an 
opportunity as has been offered to 
us to go by for one week. They 
usually do not wait for lands, conti- 
nents and islands of the sea,to be offer- 
ed tothem; they seize upon them,raise 
the flag, and declare their supremacy. 
We are slow to act—unreasonably 
slow, as it seems to us. But we shall 
act. This nation will never allow the 
Hawaiian Islands to come under any 
other flag. Itis either a protector- 
ate or annexation. 


A recent letter, dated December 
7th, to Captain Bray, from Henry 
Nanpei of Ponape gives a few items 
of interest. Word had been received 
on Ponape from Mrs. Logan of Ruk 
that the natives were at war, and 
were slaughtering each other directly 


lin front of the mission house. There 


was good ground for anxiety for the 
safety of Mrs. Logan. Miss Fletcher 
was quite ill with some form of mind 
trouble. The Star was expected at 
Ponape about the middle of January. 
Affairs were quiet on that island. A 
captain of infantry was acting as 
governor pro tem. Prayer-meetings 
had been forbidden by the Catholic 
authorities, but they continued to be 
held, and also meetings on Sunday. 


The worst snowstorm of the season 
was reported in Minneapolis last 
Monday. 


FROM OREGON. | 


As previously indicated, the past 
week has been one of special relig- 
ious effort in the First church in this 
city. Superintendent Cephas F. 
Clapp, who has had a large and suc- 
cessful experience as an evangelist, 
preached every night except Satur- 
day, with much force and acceptance. 
As a result the interest and attend- 
ance have been gradually increasing 
from the first. The purpose of these 
/ meetings is to awaken and arouse the 
membership of this church to a proper 
sense of its privilege as a factor in 
the moral and spiritual well-being in 
this community. With six hundred 
and fifty-four members on its rolls, it 
does not fill as large a place in Chris- 
tian influence as it ought, and as it 
is the most intense and prayerful de- 
sire of Pastor Clapp that it should. 
He is.a most spiritually-minded man; 
and while there are many in the 
church who are in full accord with 
him in this respect, and are instant in 
season and out of season in render- 
ing helpful and appreciative assist- 
ance in the manifold lines of loving 
Christian service, there are a large 
number of our members whose ears 
are apparently closed to all appeals 
calling them to Christian activity. 
These lie like a heavy burden upon 
the hearts of the pastor and such of 
the people who desire a truly spirit- 
ual church through and through. If 
outward signs are any true indication 
of what is going on within, it is con- 
fidently believed that as a church we 
are on the eve of a special manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit in our midst, 
which will enable many of us to shake 
off the lethargy and lukewarmness 
hitherto.so apparent in our lives, and 
enable us tc step out into the full, 
blazing light of gospel truth, and 
joyfully take our stand for the Mas- 
ter in an unmistakable way, and thus 
confer a blessing on our friends and 
neighbors, and receive immeasurable 
personal blessings ourselves, thus re- 
ceiving that great personal joy which 
is the reward given by our Father 
for faithfully and lovingly perform- 
ing their duty in trying to win souls 
for him. The prayer of every Chris- 
tian who sees these lines is earnestly 
asked for the First Congregational 
church of Portland. 

In keeping with the work of the 
week Pastor Clapp preached this 
morning from I Kings xix: 12—“After 
the fire the still small voice.” The 
truths sought to be brought out were 
that God has a plan for every life 
and for every event in every life; 
that this plan will be revealed to 
every one who cares to know it and 
earnestly inquires for it; that it was 
our highest glory to do this, and to 
pattern our lives according to this 
plan, thus filling the sum of our ex- 
istence on earth, and enabling us to 
fill to the full the place God design- 
ed that we should occupy in this 
world; by so doing all perplexity, all 
doubt, all fear, all pain, would be 
practically removed, and the perfect 
plan of God would be executed in 
our lives. 

We must listen for the voice, for in 
it we will find a cheering, blessed fu- 
ture; there is no doubt about our 
hearing the voice, if the conditions are 
right, and the conditions are a willing- 
ness to hear, and when we hear an 
unequivocal determination to obey 
what we hear. 

During the past week special gos- 
pel meetings have been held every 
night at the Hillsboro church, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Dick. Part of the time he received 
very helpful assistance from Rev. D. 
V. Poling of the Independence 
church. The attendance was s0 


ed, that it was decided to continue 
the meetings for another week. 

At the last communion season in 
the Mississippi-avenue church in this 
city, east side, three persons were re- 
ceived into membership on confession 
of faith. 

Rev. R. M. Thompson, the evangel- 
ist, closed his engagement with the 
Salem church to-day. He has labor- 
ed with that church very acceptably 
for the past two months. He will 
begin a ten days’ protracted meeting 
in the Forest Grove church next 
‘Tuesday evening. Mr. Thompson is 
an exceptionally able preacher. In 
his evangelistic work his method is 
somewhat different from the custom 
generally in vogue. He does not use 
the inquiry meeting in the usual 
sense, neither does he have cards 
filled out. He makes a good deal " 

ospel singing at the beginning o 
then delivers his 
sermon, always strictly Scriptural 
and scrupulously free from any- 
thing of the sensational order, 
but is full of strong . appeals 
to the consciences and hearts of his 
auditors, and is delivered most for- 
cibly, the speaker being wrapped up 
in his message, heart and soul. Then 
follows the invitation, to the effect 
that those who desire to become Chris- 
tians will come forward and occupy 4 
specially designated seat. Then the 
meeting is closed for the night. 

During the day the work is carried 
on in this way: A service is held at 
10 a. m., closing at 11, so as not to in- 
terfere with household affairs; and in 
‘the afternoon much is made of house- 
to-house visitation: by: a .committee, 
especially appointed with a view to 


ing those they call on in conversation 


‘the Eastern States, especially in the 


good, and so much interest manifest- 


buildings will also. begin this year. 


their fitness and capacity for engag- 900 assured toward building house 


pertaining to the Christian life. In | $40 


South, Mr. Thompson’s labors have 
been abundantly blessed; and it is 
most earnestly hoped that his efforts 
here will be richly rewarded. 

As to witness bearing, some of the 
little boys who are Christians are 
more willing to bear testimony than 
many of our grown-up folks. This 
was brought very forcibly to my mind 
in the past week. 

I stopped a little ten-year-old’news- 
boy to buy a paper, and, observing 
that he was wet and bedraggled, in- 
quired what was the matter. He re- 
plied, “A boy bigger than me pushed 
me into a mud-puddle.” I said, “Did 
you swear at him?” “No, sir; I don't 
swear. I am a Christian, and a mem- 
ber of —— church.” 

A very important meeting of most 
of the principal educators of the 
State was held in this city last Tues- 
day, in the interest of higher educa- 
tion, and the “College Association of 
Oregon” was formed, with thirty-four 
charter members. President Thomas 
McClelland of Pacific University is 
the originator of the movement, the 
purpose of which is, as set forth in 
the original call, “to bring about a 
better knowledge of the work of the 
State in the important departments 
of education, and to facilitate more 
intimate acquaintances among the 
teachers themselves.” Eleven insti- 
tutions were represented in the first 
meeting. There will be two meetings 
a week, the annual meeting during 
holiday week, and the semi-annual 
meeting in the middle of the sum- 
mer, in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The second annual College Confer- 
ence of the Y. M. C. A. for this State 
is in session at Corvallis, having be- 
gun its work last Friday. Logan H. | 
Roots, International Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege Secretary, is present at the Con- 
ference, and, in connection with James 
A. Dummett, Traveling Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. for the Pacific North- 
west, has been doing much to arouse 
renewed interest among college men 
in their Y. M. C. A. work. 2 

A most outrageous attempt at kid- 
naping a Chinese woman who had 
been regularly married to one of her 
race, who had been a resident of this © 
city some time, recently came to 
naught. It was charged that she 
was illegally in the country. She: 
was arrested by a Deputy United 
States Marshal named West, on au- 
thority of .a warrant of a United 
States Commissioner named Spriggs, 
who formerly was a Christian minis- 
ter in this city, but of recent years 
has been a lawyer. The truth was 
brought to light in United States 
Judge W.S. Gilbert’s Court. West 
was found guilty of assault and bat- 
tery, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; and now Mr. Spriggs 
has been given the alternative of re- 
signing. ‘The woman is free, and at 
present safe with her husband. It is 
alleged that the job was put up by 
highbinders to secure the woman, 
and sell her for immoral purposes to 
certain persons in British Columbia. 

Gro. H. Himes. 

Portiann, Or., Feb. 26, 1893. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the hope of ever getting Legisla- 
tion distinctly favoring moral reform 
from Congress sometimes grows weak 
in the hearts of the most sanguine 
workers. The House of Representa- 
tives maya a pew liquor license 
bill for the District of Columbia (one 
that was not opposed by the liquor- 
dealers); but before doing so it de- 
liberately voted down numerous 
beneficial amendments proposed. 

Among the several amendments |} 
which the temperance members suc- 
ceeded in persuading the House to 
adopt were the following: Increas- 
ing the wholesale license from $150 to 
$250, and the retail from $250 to $400; 
forbidding the sale of liquor to a 
habitual drunkard, if his wife, moth- 
er or daughter protests in writing; 
prohibiting children under sixteen 
years old entering a saloon without 
consent of their parents; prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to minors, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor within one 
mile of the Soldiers’ Home. Repre- 
sentative Pickler made a strong ef- 
fort to have an amendment adopted 
prohibiting the sale of liquor on 
Inauguration Day, and, after his 
failure, he made another effort to 
prevent the sale of liquor at the in- 
augural ball by offering an amend- 
ment prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
any building owned by the Govern- 
ment; but he was again voted down, 
and next Inaugural Day, like its pre- 
decessors, will mark the first step 
taken towards ruin in the life of more 
than one young man. __ 


The bill incorporating the Ameri- 
can University, which has passed both 
Houses, has been amended, and now 
provides that two-thirds of the trus- 
tees shall be of the Methodist Epis- 
copal faith. It is expected that work 
on the University buildings will be 
commenced early in the spring. 
Work on the Episcopal University 


Wasuinerton, D. C. 
Rev. George C. Adams went to the 
new. Compton Hill church, St. Louis, 
in 1881, and hasremained there. The 
church now has 365 members, and $9,- 


of worship, which is estimated to cost 


. 


BAY CONFERENCE. 


The winter session of the Bay Con- 
ference convened 6n Friday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1893, at 2 o’clock, at the First 
Congregational church of Oakland, 
with the Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams as 
Moderator, and Rev. Fred H. Maar, 
Scribe. Rev. Wm. Rader led a devo- 
tional service, which brought God’s 
blessing upon the gathering. At the 
roll call nearly all the churches re- 
sponded as represented. Indeed, 
never before was there such a good 
attendance of pastors, delegates, Sun- 
day-school Superintendents, and 
Christian Endeavor Presidents. 

A protest against the passage of a 
bill introduced February 7, 1893, in 
the California Legislature, relating to 
the sale of wines and liquors, and the 
maintenance of saloons, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Professor ©. B. Bradley of the 
State University presented the theme 
“University Extension—History and 
Aims.” His words were so well ap- 
plied that I regret my inability to re- 
produce them here. 

Rev. W. W. Scudder spoke of 
“Seminary Extension,Field and Need.”’ 
He, in excellent words, brought the 
subject well before bis hearers. 

Professor C. S. Nash read a paper 
on the “Subjects and Methods of 
Seminary Extension.” His thoughts 
were very practical. 

Dr. McLean closed that theme by 
speaking, as a good financier should, 
on the “Outlay and Returns of Semi- 
nary Extension.” The whole subject 
was then thoroughly discussed, and 
the uppermost note was: “Let us 
commence now ere we die.” Ac- 
cordingly, an earnest committee was 
appointed to arrange for a course of 
seminary extension lectures. | 

The Conference, led by Professor 
Foster, sang “How Firm a Founda- 
tion.” Yes, and we sang it so that 
God could hear it. 

The next topic was “The Testimony 
of Christian Experience to the Bible”; 
“The Divine Quality of the Record 


‘and Thought,” by Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


His words were words of life. O 
Lord, send more such testimonies! 
The Lord answered. Dr. Mooar, 
in speaking of the testimony of Chris- 
tian experience in his usual warm 
and loving words, uttered that bless- 
ed truth that the same Jesus who was 
crucified, buried, and rose again—that 
same Jesus liveth to-day, and makes 
the sin-sick hearts cry out for the 
living God, and shall live for all the 
future centuries. — | 

At the spiritual feast we were in- 
terrupted by Dr. McLean’s startling 
announcement that just now two 
members of this body have been ar- 
rested. Thank heaven, that the mes- 
sage was only one of the Doctor’s 
original ways of inviting the guests 
to stay for tea and the meeting of 
the evening! The two expecting to 
run away were arrested, indeed, by 
the gentle persuasion of our host. 
Those remaining took heed. This 
cordial invitation opened our hearts 
larger to receive the words of light 
spoken by Rev. F. B. Pullan on “The 
Testimony of Christian Experience to 
the Supernatural in the World.” 
Then we sang, “In the Cross of Christ 
I Glory,” which was followed by a 
joyous half-hour of personal testi- 
monies to the power of the cross; 


and we closed this season of spiritual 


fellowship by singing with hearts 
yearning for guidance: “He Lendeth 


Me, O Blessed Thought!” 


The matter of transferring minis- 
terial standing from the Bay Associa- 
tion to this body was deliberately 
discussed, and resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make 
the necessary changes in the Consti- 
tution, which would provide for the 
holding of ministerial standing in 
this body. | 

After singing heartily—for we had. 
indeed, reason to thank God for such 
an uplifting afternoon—“Praise God 
From Whom all Blessings Flow,” tle 
Conference adjourned. | 

We had been fed spiritually, and 
the ladies of the church which had 
opened its doors to our meeting 
opened for us the doors to a banquet 
spread richly enough for the sous 
and daughters of any king. A /a 
bonne heure, Christian friends, we 
take our hats off to you, and come 
again. After dinner speeches by 
Rev. E. 8. Williams, President Bald- 
win of Pomona College, Professors 
Foster and Nash, and Professor A. B. 
Show of Stanford University made a 
fitting close of a gathering which 
meant business, and not play. | 

As a reminder, brethren, for action 
I name here the committees appoint- 
ed: Committee to arrange for a course 
of seminary extension lectures, Revs. 
Goodell, Pullan, and Pond: Commit- 
tee to make such changes in our Con- 
stitution as will provide for the hold- 
ing of ministerial standing, Revs. 
Oakley, Scudder, and Professor Nash ; 
Committee on Congregational Head- 
quarters, Drs. Warren, McLean, and 
Rev. H. D. Wiard; Committee to re- 
vise the Constitution in general, Dr. 
Warren, Revs. Wikoff and Cole; Com- 


mittee for the home missionary field, 


Revs. Dinsmore, Crawford, and Good- 
ell; Provisional Committee, Revs. 
Oakley, Scudder, and Professor Nash. 
‘Freperic H. Maar, Scribe. | 

Please address all communications 
for the Bay Conference to the Scribe, 
Niles. | | 
Sixteen have united with the church 
in Magnolia, Iowa. 
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“Religions Mews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


“Woman's Relation to Christ and 
the Church” was Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball’s theme before the last Monday 
Club. His treatment of it was large- 
ly Biblical, beginning with Eve; he 
traced out the wonderful part which 
women had performed in building 
up the kingdom of God. President 
Cc. G. Baldwin of Pomona College was 
invited to address the Club next 
week, on the work of that college. 
The Club requested Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Brown to visit Sacramento, and use 
his best endeavors to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bill providing for a uni- 
form low-license of saloons throughout 
the State. 


il were glad to see Brother A. 
Lines Van Blarcom atthe Club; his 
health is poor, but we hope he will 
be able to meet with us often, as of 
yore; he is much beloved. 


The First church in this city was 
filled on last Sunday evening, when 
the subject was “The Kindergarten 
Work and What Religion Can Do for 
the Children.” The addresses were 
made by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the 
President of the Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and Pastor C. O. Brown. 
Thirty-six schools are now in opera- 
tion in this city. The service was a 
delightful one, and was greatly en- 
joyed by the large audience. At its 
close there was a large after-meeting, 
_ when much interest was manifest, and 
some decisions were made for God. 
Next Sunday there will be the young 
men’s evening, when Secretary -Mc- 
Coy will assist the pastor. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. of Plymouth 
church observed their anniversary 
last Sunday evening. Mr. F. K. 
Houston presided; Mr. H. C. Stevens 
reported the work for 1892, and At- 
torney-General Hart delivered the 
address. It was a meeting of great 
interest. | 

Rey. F. B. Pullan will deliver an 
illustrated lecture at Plymouth church 
on Friday evening of this week; sub- 
ject, “ Pioneer Life in Central Africa.” 
This will be the fourth in a series of 
stereopticon lectures. Admission, 25 
cents, or season ticket admitting two 
or more persons to any one lecture, 
one dollar. 

Mr. Edward Kimball spent the. 
day with the Park church, and this 
small new enterprise bravely sub- 
scribed more than $1,000 toward a 
church building. 


Bethany church celebrated her 
twentieth anniversary last Sabbath, 
with an appropriate sermon in the 
morning by Pastor W. C. Pond. In 
the evening there was a service of 
praise and grateful remembrance, 
with short addresses by Dea. E. 

Palache, the first clerk, Jas. KE. Ager, 
the first treasurer, William Johnstone 
the first Sunday-school Superintend- 
ent, Jee Gam representing the Chinese 
members, and Rev. Dr. Warren, “for 
outside friends.” 


There will be a concert by the 
Arion Amateur Orchestra in the 
Green-street Church, to-morrow, 
Thursday evening, at 8 o'clock. 
Tickets, 25 cents. | 


Student Galloway, who is minister- 
ing to our church at Ocean View, is 
giving a series of Sunday evening 
talks to the people on “How We Got 
Into Trouble”’—“God’s Share in it”; 
Adam’s Share in it”; “Our Share in it.” 
Next Sabbath he will begin to show 
“The Way Out’; “What God Did”; 
“What I Must Do”; and “Out of 
Trouble.” 

Rev. Wm. Rader, associate pastor, 
delivered a lecture in the First 
Church, Oakland, Sunday evening, on 
the “Career and Character of the late 
Benjamin F. Butler.” 


Rev. J. B. Sileox, of Pilgrim 
Church, exchanged with Rev. Mr. 
Colburn, of the M. E. Church, in the 
morning. At night his subject was 
“Daniel in Babylon.” 


Revs. E. C. Oakley of Plymoutb- 
avenue church and J. B. Eddie of 
Golden Gate church exchanged in 
the morning. At night Pastor Oak- 
ley exchanged with Rev. James Curry 
of the Presbyterian church, Temescal. 


Rey. G. W. Henning supplied the 
_ Second church in the morning; Rev. 
J. D. Foster preached at night. 


Rev. George S. Stewart, recently of 
Salem, Or., preached in our Lorin 
church in the evening. 


Rev. Geo. B. Hatch, the pastor- 
elect of the First Church, Berkley, is 
expected to preach his first sermon 
in that church next Sabbath. 


On last Friday evening, following 
the Bay Conference in the First 
church, Oakland, were the services 
for the inauguration of Prof. Frank 
Hugh Foster as Professor of Biblical 
and Systematic Theology in the Pa- 
cific Theological Seminary. The Te 
Deum was sung as we have not heard 
it for many a day, by the excellent 
choir of the church. Prof. A. B. 
Show of Stanford University invoked 
the divine blessing; Prof. C. S. Nash 
read the 33d Psalm; Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Lean, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, read the Seminary Creed, which 
is strong and’full, and to which the 
candidate gave public assent. Dr. 
McLean also delivered the charge. 
It was a wise and impressive sum- 
mary of things suitable to be said to 
one assuming such high office. Prof. 
George Mooar, whom Prof. Foster 


succeeds in this Professorship, made 
the inducting prayer. It was a ten- 
der, loving petition to our Heavenly 
Father for richest grace and wisdom 
to rest upon his younger brother. 
The inaugural address by Prof. Fos- 
ter held the close attention of his very 
intelligent audience for nearly an 
hour. The subject was “Evolution as 
Applied to Systematic and Biblical 
Theology.” It traced the progress 
made, and stated the positions held 
at the present time. 


is a hard student, and a very faithful, 
stimulating instructor. 


Rev. J. C. Robbins has resigned 
the pastorate of the Lincoln Church 
and accepted the call of the North 
Berkeley Church, where he is expected 
to enter upon his labors March 12th. 
He has been at Lincoln two years and 
eight months; he has done very good 
work there and leaves the church in 
& prosperous condition, with a mem- 
bership of 128, a new edifice and out 
of debt. 


Rev. W. P. Hardy has accepted the 
call of our new church at San Rafael; 
six are expected to join the church 
next Sunday, four by confession and 
two by letter. Superintendent Har- 
rison will be there all day March 5th 
to administer the communion. The 
people are very hopeful. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper addressed 
the professors and students in the 
chapel of Stanford University Sun- 
day morning on “Character Build- 
ing.” Mr. Jas. S. Antisdale taught 
her Bible class in the First church. 


Chaplain Rowell’s excellent text at 
the Bethel was, ‘‘The joy of the Lord 
is your strength.” 

Rev.D.F.Taylor preached in the tent 
at Sausalito on “You Can Be Saved.” 
A Society of Christian Endeavor of 
twelve members was organized dur- 
ing the day. _ 

The sixth annual convention of the 
California Christian Endeavor Union 
will be held in Fresno, April 20-23, 
1893. 


Evangelist Meserve had a good 
Sabbath at Cottonwood. The sub- 
jects were, “The Lamb of God—the 
Atonement,” and “ A Man Converted.” 
Hearts are melting under the con- 
stant preaching of the gospel. Souls 
are inquiring concerning the way of 
salvation. Others have expressed 
their willingness to confess Christ be- 
fore the world. This verifies the 
promise that the Word faithfully 
preached is like a hammer to break 
the rock to pieces. and like a sword 
to divide between the people and 
their sins. 


Niles enjoyed one of the happiest 
Sabbaths for some time. President 
C. G. Baldwin of Pomona College 
spent the day with us, and a glorious 
day it was. It may be you would 
run out of type to print all the ad- 
jectives I have in my heart to write, 
so let it suffice to say that we love 
him. His sermon was an excellent 
presentation of the truth found in the 
gospel of St. John xiii: 34, 35. We 
could not listen more intently, with 
more pleasure and to more profit. 
His words were filled with bright 
facts and practical illustrations, with 
the underlying thought to make the 
best of ourselves, and the talent our 
good Father above has placed within 
us. In the Sunday-school he gave 
us just a glimpse of the Pomona Col- 
lege, and we are all convinced that 
it will send out young men who shall 
serve mankind in the true sense of the 
word, so long as Brother Baldwin is 
at the head of it. Qur prayers follow 
him that God may keep him many, 
many years in our midst. Brethren, 
call on him to fill your pulpits, for he 


God knows we need it, too. 
F. H. Maar. 


The church at South Vallejo, con- 
sisting of but three members, took its 
annual collection last Sunday for 
Home Missions. It amounted to 
$8.00, $2.66 per member. If we can 
sustain that pro rata through the 
State, we can carry on our missions. 


us, too. 


A large company, members of the 
church, and other friends visited the 
home of the pastor at Sonoma, re- 
cently, and not only gave the pleasure 
of their presence, but filled the house 
with many substantial tokens of their 
friendship, as sacks of flour and pota- 
toes, quantities of sugar, butter, 
canned goods, etc. The whole affair 
was a surprise, and the pastor was 
quite unable to speak for the same 
reason that the girl could not open 
the gate to Peter, after his escape 
from Prison. Sunday was a beautiful 
day, with good attendance at all the 
services. The morning sermon was 
from Psalmcxvi:12. The conversion 
of Paul was the subject in the even- 
ing, to which a large number of 
young people gave excellent atten- 
tion. | 

EASTERN. 

About 3,000 cards were signed at 
the Mills meetings in Des Moines. 
Twenty-two united with the North 
Park church Feb 12th. 


State Evangelist Tillett has been 
holding meetings in Berwick, Iowa, 
at the close of which twenty-nine 
united with the church. 

Dr. E. L. Clark, who resigned the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian church 
of the Puritans, New York, because 
he could not teach the doctrines of 


folk Association. 


It was a large | 
‘subject, ably treated. Prof. Foster 


can wake up our congregations, and 


that church, has united with the Suf-. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 


Baking 
Powder 


REUNION AT BETHANY CHURCH. 


‘‘Our lives, 
In acts exemplary, not only win 
Ourselves good names, but do to others give 
Matter for virtuous deeds.” 

I could not but recall these verses 
when privileged to attend the gather- 
ing of members and friends in, Beth- 
any church on the evening of Febru- 
ary 23d, to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of its organization. It 


that the names Bethany and Dr. Pond 
seem almostsynonymous. We thought 
at once, as at the door a programme 
was placed in our hands, that the 
motto on it, “He led them out as far 
as Bethany,” was happily appropriate 
of him who twenty years before had 
led his little company to the. very 
spot where the church still stands. 
But Dr. Pond and his good wife would 
be the last to wish that what they 
have done should be emphasized to 
the exclusion of what their people 
havealsodone. Bethany people have 
helped to make their name one the 
well-loved among the many in our 
fellowship. All honor to the pastor 
and wife who have never faltered 
during these two decades of service, 
and also to the people who have not 
once failed‘in their allegiance. 

It was interesting to gather from 
the Bethany register the facts con- 
cerning its steady growth and pres- 
ent prosperity. One could not but 
feel, while listening to the words of 
former members, the letters from ab- 
sent ones, the bright music and speak- 
ing of the younger genration, that 
Bethany church is a happy one. The 
bountiful collation furnished by the 
ladies emphasized the good cheer, 
and when, in closing, all gathered 
around their pastor and sang, while 
he lined out the old sonzg— 

‘* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ! 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above” — 
the heart of the writer, still sore from 
a recent wrench, was more strongly 
impressed with the pleasantness and 
profit of a long pastorate. It would 
be a good thing if the ministers and 
churches of our fellowship in this 
State could be provided with some 
intellectual telescope through which 
they might see the benefits of a union 
lasting, like this one, through a score 
of years. | 

The best event of the evening was 
not the last in order of time. After 
the programme of exercises was con- 
cluded, and just before the supper 
was served, Mrs. Lyon, for the mem- 
bers, stepped forward and presented 
Dr. Pond with a rich and costly 
dressing-gown. I cannot forbear to 
give you the graceful words she 
used : 

« Dear Dr. Pond: The members vf 
our Bethany wish, in some way, to 
show their love for you, and appre- 
ciation of all your faithful work 
among us.. We feel that it is not 
necessary for us to reiterate this over 
and over again. You understand us. 
You know that the truest, deepest 
affections are not always the most 
demonstrative. 

“Still it is but natural for us to 


way, what we feel; to bring from 
their deep hiding places the hearts’ 
treasures of love—too sacred to be 
talked about as common things are— 
and to clothe them in some form that 
you can see as well as feel. It may 
not be true, as Plato has suggested, 
that the souls of men come back to 
earth, take new form and live again 
But it is a fact that a whole church- 
ful of loving thoughts have taken to 
themselves a visible body, which to 
the careless eyes may seem but a 
dressin g-gown. 

“And as ideas and truths are al- 
ways larger than the body in which 
they dwell, so this outward token is 
too small to do justice to its spirit. 

“This gown is warm, but not so 
warm as our love of you. It is of 
the most enduring material we could 
find. But when it is old and tattered 
with use, our love shall be young and 
whole. 

“Ttis made of silk, which we la- 
dies think, of all materials, the most 
beautiful; but it is not so beautiful as 
that spirit of love and tenderness 
and sympathy which our Heavenly 
Master revealed while here on earth, 


| and which we have seen reflected in 


you these twenty years. | 

“ We give it to you, not alone in 
recognition of the past, but as a 
prayer for the future; that He, who 
is so lovingly mindful of the good 
works of his servants, may some day 
give to yon of his own robe, a robe not 
of black, but of white—the emblem of 
the perfect peace and purity of his 
redeemed.” 

The best part of such words is that 
they are richly deserved.’ J. K. H. 


Drink is the fruitfnl source of crime 


and pauperism.— Father Matthew. 


has come to pass with many of us| 


‘| prayer to God and faith in God, and this act 


seek to express, in some objective | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MARCH 12. 
ESTHER IV: 10-17: V: 1-3. 


Esther Before the King. 


BY REV. C. Ww. HILL. 


Golden Text.—‘‘Judge righteously, and plead 
the cause of the poor and needy.” (Prov. 
XXX1; 9.) 

The book of Esther belongs, in point of 
time, between the sixth and seventh chapters of 
Ezra, The time covered by its narrative is 
about twenty years. Its author is unknown. 
It describes an event thoroughly characteristic 
of oriental despotism. 

The Jews in Persia were threatened with 
sudden extermination. Haman, an Amalekite, 
who hated the Hebrew nation, enjoyed the 
king’s confidence. He had been irritated by 
Mordecai, who was the uncle of Queen Esther, 


though unknown as such. Haman was not 
satisfied to strike the revengeful blow at Mor- 
decai alone, but laid a plot to massacre the 
whole nation and confiscate their property. 
Mordecai appealed to Esther to intercede with 
the king, that the calamity might be averted. 
The narrative shows how the designs of the 
Amalekite were defeated by the address and 
piety of Queen Esther, and the disaster fell 
upon the head of the schemer, who was de- 
stroyed, with his whole family, while Mordecai 
was promoted to his place. 

The heroic queen had great difficulties to 
overcome, Xerxes, from fear of annoyance, 
and probably from danger of assassination, had 
made himself inaccessible to any but his seven 
counsellors and those to whom he should hold 
out the golden scepter. The awe with which 
his presence was surrounded made the approach 
of Esther a hazardous venture. Executioners, 
with axes in hand, stood by to behead any in- 
truder who might fail of securing the king’s 
favor. Mordecai, to spur her to action, pre- 
sented a threefold argument. 

1. That, being a Jewess, she shared with ° 
them the danger, from which her residence in 
the palace would be no protection. (V. 13.) 

2. That God would surely send deliverance; 
if not through her, yet through some other in- 
strument. ‘That not only her life would be 
lost, but with it the opportunity of saving her 
people, (V. 14.) 

3. It might be that she had been appointed 
7 Providence to be a saviour of the people. 

14.) 

Esther resolved upon her course, She called 
upon the people to fast (v. 16.); which implies 


she herself joined with her maidens. 

On the third day, arraying herself as best 
would serve her cause, she stood ‘“‘in the inner 
court of the king’s house,” her fate hanging 
upon the whim of the capricious monarch. The 
king, under the influence of her personal pres- 
ence, and, no doubt, under the more potent in- 
fluence of the prayers of the people, held out 
the golden scepter. Esther drew near and 
touched it, and her mission was successful. 

Luther is said to have thrown the book into 
the Elbe, because it ‘thad too much of Judaism, 
and a great deal of heathenish naughtiness.” 
Many have questioned its claim to a place in 
the canon of Scripture. _ 

It has been said against it that its narrative 
is worldly in its spirit Persian in its cast and 
character, and contains no reference to the 
Holy Land, or mention of the name of God, 
and is void of religious expression. It has been | 
said in its favor that it breathes a lofty inde- 
pendence and a genuine patriotism, that prayer 
to God is implied in Esther’s call upon the peo- 
ple to fast, and that, though the name of God 
1s withheld from the page, the hand of God is 
revealed in the events described, and from God 
the queen derived ‘‘that moral strength by which 
she dared the wrath of the king, and labored 
for the preservation of her countrymen,” Its 
right to a place in the sacred Scriptures is vin- 
dicated by th: fact that it forms a link in the 
history of God's chosen people, and records a 
course of events that worked out the divine 
will, 


MARRIED. 


PICKEL—PokrTER —In this city, February 23, 
1893 by Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, Frank 
P. Pickel and Mrs, Lida A. Porter, both of 
San Francisco. 


For the past few months the differ- 
ent churches of the city have taken 
their turn in providing a social even- 
ing for young men at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building. 
These gatherings have been largely 
attended and exceedingly interesting 
and profitable. Last Thursday even- 
ing the young people of Plymouth 
Congregational church provided the 
entertainment, which was most en- 
joyable. A large number of young 
men were present, mostly strangers 
in the city. This is the most success- 
ful way in which to introduce young 


men to the Church and the Church |’ 


to young men who are strangers in 
the city. The work of the Associa- 
tion in all its departments is pro- 
gressing in @ most encouraging man- 
ner. 


Justice Brewer of the United States 


Supreme Court is a firm believer in | 


the duty of American churches to 
send out and maintain foreign mis- 
sionaries. At an anniversary meet- 
ing of a Sunday-school Mission So- 
ciety he delivered an address that 
was simple in its argument, yet 
powerful in its effect upon his hear- 
ers. 


The appropriations made by Con- 
gress exclusive of miscellaneous mat- 
ters during the short session will 
amount to over $500,000,000, a sum 
that ought to satisfy the most extrav- 
agant, but ought not to satisfy those 
who want to see the business of the 
national government transacted in a 
reasonable and econdmical manner. 


A Protestant Methodist church in 
Syracuse, N. Y., has become Con 


gational, and is now called the South- 
avenue church. 3 


Rublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


>» 


ORDER FOR MEETING OF CREDITORS. 


In the Superior Court of the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, Inthe 
Matter of the Patent Developing and Manu- 
facturing Company of California, a corpora- 
tion, in Insolvency. 

The Patent Developing and Man ufacturing 
Company of California, a corporation, having 
been duly adjudged an Insolvent Debtor, and 
a schedule of debts, with a list of the creditors 
of said corporation, having been filed in this 
Court in said matter; 


IT IS HEREBY ORDERED that the 


creditors of said debtor be and appear before 
the Judge of the Superior Court of the City 


and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, in open Court, in Department 10, at. 
the court-room of said Court, in the City and 


County of San Francisco aforesaid, on the 13th 
day of March, A. D. 1893. at ten o’clock A.M. 


of that day, to prove their debts, and choose 


one or more assignees 
debtor. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that the 
order be published in THE PACIFIC, a news- 
paper of general circulation, published in the 
City and County of San Francisco; as often as 
said paper is published before thesaid day set 
for the meeting of creditors. 

WALTER H. LEVY, 
: Judge of the Superior Court. 

Dated February 10, 1893. | 

Attest: M. C. HALEy, Clerk. | 
Wa. Hyman, Deputy Clerk, 


of the estate of said 


Great Central Route Excursions leave Los 
Angeles every Wednesday, and San Francisco 
every Thursday. Personally conducted tourist 
cars to Chicago, New York and Boston. 
Through from San Francisco to Boston in five 
days. Dr. Shearer is the sole agent for Hotel 
Endeavor for California, for accommodation of 
World’s Fair visitors. A special excursion 
will leave California in May, in Pullman Palace 
cars (first-class only) for Washington, D. C., 
on account of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, at the request of Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
D.D., LL.D., Stated Clerk. Also in May, a 
special tourist excursion on account of the 
Baptist anniversaries at Denver and the World’s 
Fair. Also, in July, a special excursion to 
Montreal, Canada, on account of the Interna- 
tional Association of the Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor; or, via Niagara 
Falls, Thousand Islands and rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. Also, other special excursions. 
For dates of these and fuller particulars, for 
hotel accommodations, etc., at Chicago, with- 
out the imposition of membership fee in trans- 
portation associations and excursion companies, 
cali on or address F. E. SHEARER, Manager, 
No. 1 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


In the March number of the Atlantic Monthly 
Edward Everett Hale’s first paper on ‘*My 
College Days’’ is written with much brightness, 
and gives an interesting account of Harvard 
College in the days of President Quincy. An- 
other paper of reminiscent interest is by Mr. 
H. C. Merwin, ‘‘On Growing Old”; while Dr. 
Wm. Henry Furness offers. some ‘'Random 
Reminiscenses of Emerson.” A _ paper by 
Havelock Ellis is on ‘‘The Ancestry of Genius”; 
‘‘Persian Poetry” is by Sir Ed ward Strachey. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


FRED WILSON 


Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. | 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


CAL. 


LAKE 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Brushes, Brooms, Woodenware, Ete 


Also agents for the best Washing-machine 
and Clothes-wringer in the market. 

411 SACRAMENTO ST. | 

Bet. Battery and Sansome, - San Francisco 


| T. Ae BOBINSON, 


wation by callin 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 ©°’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


If you want perfect satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co.s 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 


4 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Les Gates, Cal. 
Oo. N. RAMSEY, Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Ll.. for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor 
on or addressing 
TIFFANY, City Agent, 


PEE 


-Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, 


8i9 Market 


Book ing, Shorthand, Type- Writi:g, Pen 
mansbip, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete 


SNOILVIVA ON 


: Bus! 
6320 


Life Scholarship, $75. 


President 


NEVER FAILS! 


OPATHIC 


cROUP 


CO U GH® 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 
N. GRAY & CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 


- 641 SACRAMENTO ST., cor. Webb 
Embalming a specialty. San Francisco. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. 


San FRANCISCO) 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers — 


and Engravers, | 
225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISOO. 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


PCeniemene 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


-- They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT.” -:- 


=> P, CENTEMERI & CO, 


TL 


KEARNY 


EPPA CITE ITC 


Saw Manufacturing Co. 


Knives Saws cf Every Description on Hand and Made te Order. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


17 & 13 FREMONT STREET, 


prom to 
of Ex 
deem most worthy of the awards, 


old 
from 


LACE THREAD 
to be exhibited by them at the Worid’s 
Fair. Every of it will be 


You have 
plenty of 
time to enter 
the contest 
for 
PREMIUMS, 


Send for 
circular con- 


whose work 
may 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, TREES PLANTS 


Nos. 419 and 421 Sansome St. 


| Between Clay and Commercial, | 
Catalogues on Application. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Young Zolks. 


Lullaby. 


Over the hill in the eastern sky 

One little silver star winks its eye, 

Watching thee—peep, peep, peep; 

Mother is rocking thee—bye, bye, bye; 

Sleep, my little one; sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
Baby lambs creep to the bleating fold; 
Buttercups shut up their eyes of gold, 

Down in the meadows so deep, 

Hidden away from the mighty winds cold; 
Sleep, my little one; sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


Baby-birds nestle to mother-bird’s breast; 

Mother-bird covers them on the nest— 

‘‘Hush-a-by, cheep, cheep, cheep !” 

All of the baby folks are at rest !” 

Sleep, my little one; sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 
— Boston Traveller. 


AUNT DOLLY ELMER. 


Aunt Dolly Elmer was a little old 
woman who, nearly a hundred years 
ago, lived all alone by herself in a 
little house in a country town ipVer- 
mont. 

The little girls in the neighbor- 
hood used to go and sit with/ her, 
and she taught them a great yhany 
useful lessons. Indeed, Aunt Dolly 
found a lesson in everything. Was 
she reeling yarn, she would say, per- 
haps: 

“This skein of yarn is like our daily 
lives. Some of the time it runs swift- 
ly and evenly without a break, then 
comes a snarl, or a knot, or a tangle, 
and it often arises from our haste, or 
impatience, or freak of temper; and, 
if we are not careful, it makes us 
much trouble, and leads us into diffi- 
culty.” 

One day, when Anna Simmons hap- 
pened to be sitting with Aunt Dolly, 
the dear lady was called away to go 
in haste to see a sick neighbor. She 
hung the skein of yarn she was about 
to wind over the back of her chair, 
and went out. : 

“There!” thought Anna, “I will 
wind that yarn myself. I know how 
well enough, and I have a right to do 
it, for she is to knit it into stockings 
for me.” : 

So she managed to put the skein 
of bright red yarn upon the long 
arms of the swift, and began to wind. 
She found an end, but it would not 
be persuaded to wind off evenly, and 
soon she had broken it in several 
places. | 

When Aunt Dolly returned, the 
whole skein was in a sad tangle. 


“Oh! my child,” she said, “you be- 


gan wrong. You put the skein upon 
the swift wrong side up, and then 
you were in such haste to begin 
winding that you did not take time to 
find the right end. Your work is 
like a day begun without prayer. 
The time saved runs us into difficulty 
of some kind; we lose our temper, 
and make an unkind speech, perhaps, 
that hurts for a long time, as the 
knots in the yarn will go into your 
stockings, and may cause discomfort 
as long as the stockings are worn.” 

Aunt Dolly and all the little girls 
who used to visit her have long since 
passed away; but some of their chil- 
dren, to whom her wise lessons are 
repeated, think of them still—QOn- 
ward. 


LET THE CHILDREN HELP. 


Let the children help. Let there 
be a division of labor, though it 
may seem less trouble to do the 
work than to teach them how. My 
neighbor says of her twelve-year-old 
daughter: “I don’t make Daisy work; 
she will have it hard enough after a 
while.” And that mother stays at 
home always while the child goes. 

Granted that a time will come 
when a girl must have hard work, 
how will she take hold, really, unless 
trained to it? I cannot believe it as 
hard to learn gradually as to have 
everything piled up before one to 
learn and manage at once. 

My family are boys, but they will 
learn to work, “helping Mamma.” 
For example: Papa carries the wash- 
water, Mamma rubs the _ clothes, 
eight-year-old turns the wringer, 
two-year-old catches the clothes, and 
Mamma puts them out. Result, 
washing done by 9 a. m. My boy 
brings in wood, dusts, washes dishes, 
and runs errands. | 

Does he always work willingly? 
Well, you know he is only human, 
and—yes, he sometimes rebels in fa- 
vor of play—so I say: “Very well, 
here you have seven or eight shirt- 
waists to be ironed. if you don’t 
bring the wood, you will just wear 
them without ironing.” Or: “All 
right, my dear, if you can’t wash 
dishes Mamma can’t cook for you, so 
go and play, and you need not come 
in to dinner.” Yes, it always works 
like a charm, for he knows his moth- 
er means just what she says. Does 
your boy think that, and have you 
tried reasoning (without complain- 
ing) as saying, “This is a hard day’s 
work ? 
washing, cooking, or putting up fruit, 
is as much for your benefit as for 
mine. I get tired as well as you; 
consequently, we will work together.” 

You may ask: “Doesn’t your little 
boy do too much for such a little fel- 
low?” I really can’t believe it hurts 
him. He has plenty of time for play, 
and he appreciates my work more, 


‘and if he should marry that incompe- 


tent girl you are raising, think what 
a blessing that he can teach her how 


to work !-Housekeeper's Weekly. 
“Yes, if I had lots of money, I know. 


what I’d do!” said a little boy one 
day, and he gave his head a knowing 


-|gities of Zurich and Vienna; 


The result, whether I am/|-. 


shake, as if he thought a great deal | 
more than he chose to tell. 

“Poor child!” said a friend who 
overheard, “you don’t know every- 
thing yet; you'll be a great deal: wis- 
er when you are older.” 

«Let me tell you the story of the 
Duke of Brunswick and his diamonds. 
He had more than £400,000 worth of 
diamonds, and they made a prisoner 
of him He never dared to leave 
home, even for a night, lest some one 
should steal them. He lived in a 
house so he couldn't take any com- 
fort in it. It was much like a prison, 
it was made so thick and strong, with 
the doors and windows barred and 
bolted. A very thick high wall was 
built outside the house all around it, 
and on the top of the wall was an 
iron railing tipped off with sharp 
points that would cut like a knife, 
and so contrived that if a person 
touched one of them a chime of bells 
would instantly ring. This railing 
cost a great deal of money, what 
would seem a large fortune to us. 

“He kept his diamonds in a safe 
built in a thick wall in his bedroom, 
where he could look at them when- 
ever he wished. And his bed was 
placed against this wall, so that no 
thief could get at them without wak- 
ing or killing him. The safe was 
very strong, made of stone and iron. 
If any one should try to pry it open 
a number of guns would go off that 
would kill the person at once, and at 
the same time bells would be set 
ringing in every room in the house. 

“He had but one window in his 
bedroom, and that so high up he 
could not see out, and no one could 
get in. The door was made of the 
stoutest iron, and no one could get in 
without understanding the very curi- 
ous lock. Besides all this he kept a 
case of pistols, all loaded, on his ta- 
ble. | 

“What a room! What comfort 
could that man take, although he was 
so rich? Poor man! Poorman! He 
didn’t have half the enjoyment in life 
that you children have, who have no 
diamonds to take care of, and can 
run in and out and play as you have 
a mind to. 

“You see that it is not money that 
makes a person happy. No, indeed. 
Holy Scripture says: ‘Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasures and trouble therewith.’ It 
tells us also to lay up for ourselves 


‘treasures in heaven, where thieves 


do not break through and steal.’” 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


Dr. Amy C. Bowen of California is 
the first, and, up to the present, the 


only woman ever admitted to the 


medical schools of Berlin. She grad- 
uated at Hahnemann College, San 
Francisco; practiced a few years; 
then went abroad to study surgery. 
She attended clinics at the univer- 
then 
went to Berlin to attend the clinic of 
a famous surgeon there, but was re- 
pulsed by the assurance, “We do not 
allow women doctors in Germany.” 
Miss Bowen insisted, and after many 
repulses was permitted to attend as 
a visitor, though she was informed 
that she “could not hope to profit 
from the advanced instruction.” The 
persistence which had won the first 
step gained also the second, and she 
was finally permitted to diagnose a 
case. When she had made her state- 
ment the professor shouted : “ She is 
right, gentlemen; she has beaten you 
all.” Several other victories of diag- 
nosis followed, and at length, after 
correctly diagnosing a test case, she 
was warmly congratulated, and for- 
mally admitted to the medical col- 
leges of Berlin. ‘Soon after, she per- 
formed successfully a difficult oper- 
ation, and her fame was established 
in the colleges and hospitals. Since 
then, during the absence of the first 
assistant surgeon, she has been ap- 
pointed to his position in the same 
clinic where she was at first scornful- 
ly refused permission to attend lec- 
tures.— Union Signal. 


SEED WHEAT. 


God is not expecting very much of 
man in the way of conduct. What 
he wants, first of all, is loyalty of 
heart. 
_ God looks upon what his children 
do with the pitying eye of a father, 
and not with the stern eye of a judge. 

When we can measure how high the 
heaven is above the earth, we can be- 
gin to tell something about how great 
God’s mercy is tothem that fear him. 
God must have us all the time, or 
he cannot make us fit for his presence 
at any time. 

God’s grace is great, but it is not 
able to do much for the..man who 
does not care about being religious 
more than an hour or so a week. 

To want to be good is the surest 
prophecy that we shall be good. 

The man whom God fills has no 
trouble about keeping the world out. 
‘The Ten Commandments are God’s 
field orders, telling man what to do 
to overcome the devil. 

Nothing is so trustworthy as love. 
Give love the power and it will al- 
A great many people have been 
made to suffer more from the overin- 
dulgence of parents than from the 
malignity of enemies.—Ram’s Horn 


To discover truth is the best hap- 
piness of an individual; to communi- 
cate it, the greatest blessing he can 
bestow upon society.— Townsend. 


Miscellany. 


There Cometh a Time. 


There cometh a time when the fallen 

‘ (God pity them now in their pain) 

Shall climb round by round up the ladder 
To the hill-top of virtue again; 

When Repentance shali wipe out the errors, 
And Effort shall build life anew, , 

When the white, door of honor shall open 
For the erring ones, too, to pass through. 


There cometh a time when Compassion 
Shall enter the castle of Scorn; 
When, the sun of true brotherhood rising, 
A new, fairer life will be born; __.. 
When the need shall not Jack for the helper, 
When the strong souls shall comfort the weak; 
When men shall not struggle unaided 
For the truth and the knowledge they seek. 


There cometh a time, O my brothers ! 
See ye not it is gilding the sky ? 
When the good in men’s souls shall wax stronger, 
And much of the evil shall die; 
When gentleness one to another 
Shall displace the hard, chilling reserve; 
When good is what men shall strive for, 
And none from that purpose shall swerve. 


.—Carrie Renfrew, 
WHAT SHE COULD. 


There are so many things in which 
every intelligent Christian woman de- 
sires to do her part in this wonderful 
nineteenth century, so many problems 
to be solved, so many benevolent so- 
cieties calling loudly for help, so 
many clubs, literary, scientific and 
social, that it is a burning question 
with many an overworked, conscien- 
tious woman what to leave undone. 
I have a friend who said to me not 
long ago that in the matter of house- 
keeping it was fully as important to 
know what not to do as to know what 
to do, and that she hoped she had 
learned the lesson. is the se- 
cret of the restfulness of her home, 
to which I have gone as/to a city 
of refuge, knowing that/there, by 
some mysterious alchemy, my tense 
nerves would be relaxed and the 
jaded body and mind refreshed. 
True, I have once or twice spied a 
little dust and once a cobweb in the 
window, but there is always time in 
that home to do what is absolutely 
necessary, and a margin left in which 
to work for others. _ 7 

As I look about me and see the 


tired, strained faces of many lovely 


Christian women, I wish that from 
every pulpit in the land might be 
preached a sermon from the text, 
“She hath done what she could”; not 
all she could possibly do by any man- 
ner of means, but all that she was 
able to do quietly, calmly, and leav- 
ing just a little reserve force for some 
exigency; for, as the unexpected is 
always happening, we cannot afford 
to live up to the full measure of our 
strength every day, as the sudden 
call for more will find us bankrupt, 
and there will be utter collapse. 

Let us look at the work for one 
week of a busy woman, the mother of 
children, with many household cares 
and with one not very competent 
helper in the kitchen. Monday after- 
noon there is a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Foreign Missionary Society, which is 
to be addressed by a returned mis- 
sionary from India. Of course, that 
cannot be missed, so three o'clock 
finds our sister in her place at the 
church, though with every nerve 
aching from the extra work which 
Monday brings to the housekeeper. 
Tuesday afternoon there is a meeting 
of the directresses of the sewing 
society, and Wednesday afternoon 
the mothers’ prayer-meeting. Neith- 
er of these can be neglected. Thurs- 
day afternoon brings the sewing circle, 
with a supper and sociable in the 


evening. Friday afternoon the Wom-. 


an’s Educational Club, with the regu- 
lar church prayer-meeting in the 
evening; while Saturday evening 
there is a choir of rehearsal, for our 
friend, having a good voice, is de- 
pended upon to lead the singing. 
Sunday there are two services, be- 
sides the Sabbath-school, in which 
our much-worked sister has a class 
so interesting that she cannot give it 
up, although her doctor has hinted 
at nervous prostration, and has mild- 
ly suggested that Sunday might be 
utilized as a day of rest. With all 
this outside work I know that this 
woman is a faithful mother, a good 
housekeeper, “ not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers, given to hospitality.” 
It is quite possible that there are a 
few fortunate ones for whom such a 
life of uninterrupted activity is but 
the natural outcome of their splendid 
physical health; but what of the 
many women, with their weak nerves 
and frail bodies, but with indomitable 
energy—can they do so much with 
impunity ? Does it not soon become 
apparent, in the anxious, feverish 
haste with which everything is under- 
taken, in the peculiar strained qual- 
ity of the voice, that the human en- 
gine is being forced beyond its natural 
limit of strength ? 
A lady said to me the other day: 


“Last week I felt as if I must have 


screaming hysterics, and it was only 
by using all the will-power which I 
possessed that I didn’t have them.” 
Knowing her, as I do, to be one of 
the sweetest Christians among my 
acquaintance, but born with a fatal 
facility for overdoin g, [feel sure that 
only overpressure of work, either at 


home or in the church, had brought. 


her into such a state. Another said 
to me, “I got up from my bed, where 
I had been for a week, to go to Fri- 
day evening meeting.” And_ the 
sweet voice had a suspicious break in 
it as she added: “Oh, how good it 


will be to get to heaven where we can 
do all we want to without being hin- 


dred by these bodies which get so 
tired 
Says a modern writer: “If. the peo- 


ple about you are carrying on their 


business or their benevolence at a 
pace which drains the life out of you, 


resolutely take a slower pace; be call- 


ed a laggard, make less money, ac- 
complish less work than they, but be 
what you were meant to be. and can 
be. You have your natural limit of 
power as much as any engine—ten- 
horse power, or twenty, or a hundred. 
You are fit to do certain kinds of 
work, and you need a certain kind 
and amount of fuel, and a certain 
kind of handling.” How much grace 
it requires for many ambitious souls 
to “resolutely take a slower pace”! 
Yet I am sure that a short experi- 
ence would convince us that the qual- 
ity of our work wasimproved. Mac- 
donald says: “Mind, it is our best 
work that He wants, not the dregs of 
our exhaustion. I think He must 
prefer quality to quantity.” 

Not only would our work be done 
better, but our home life would ac- 
quire an atmosphere of restfulness. 
There would be fewer tears shed over 
quick, impatient words; there would 
be more time for quietly growing in 
grace. Many a woman mourns in 
secret over her hasty temper and the 
fretfulness of both husband and chil- 
dren, when the truth is that her in- 
fluence is irritating instead of sooth- 
ing, and this proceeds directly from 
overwrought nerves. What we are is 
of so much more consequence than 
what we do. 2 

We are, many of us, making plans 
for the work of another year. Life 
seems so short that we would gladly 
crowd all that we can into what is 
left to us of it; but do we not hear a 
voice saying, “Keep quietly to Me, 
and think upon the eternal years”? 
Shall not our hearts respond, “We 
would be content to fill a little place 
if Thou be glorified.” Help us to be— 

** More careful, not to serve Thee much, 

But to please thee perfectly.” 
— Congregationalist. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


No one can be more antagonistic 
to the use of cigarettes than Dr. 
Leslie E. Keeley. Any one who per- 
sists in using them at Dwight, or any 
of the Keeley Institutes, is discharg- 
ed. Some of the most scathing of 
Dr. Keeley’s speeches have been di- 
rected against the use of cigarettes, 
and on one occasion he said: 

“The cigarette habit, so-called, has 
become so prevalent in the last few 
years that in all cities you are con- 
fronted by them in the mouths of 
men and boys, ranging from the bank 
clerk to the boot-black. Too much 
can not be said against this soul- 
sapping, body-demoralizing abomina- 
tion of to-day. The make-up and 
contents of the cigarette generally 
found in the market, and smoked by 
all classes who ‘affect’ them to-day, is 
that of unripe or imperfectly prepar- 
ed tubacco. This tobacco. is usually 
soaked in nicotine, which is largely 
impregnated with opium, stramonium 
and belladonna. The wrapper of each 
cigarette is generally rice paper, whit- 
ened with arsenic. | 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the 
main evil of cigarette-smoking arises 
from the inhalation of carbon-mon- 
oxide, which is extremely poisonous 
on account of its strong affinity for 
the hemoglobin of the blood, which 
brings about cardiac inhibition and 
heart-failure. Every day the papers 
are filled with some story of death by 
heart-failure from the excessive use 
of cigarettes, and sixteen States, by 
legislative action, have prohibited 
their use among boys for this reason. 
Itis the duty of every family physi- 
cian toexplain to those over whose 
health he has supervision the evil 
consequences of the use of cigarettes, 
and it ought to be the duty of the 
secular and religious press to de- 
nounee their use at every opportun- 
ity, as in every case they bring 
about a necessary desire for either 
opium or alcoholic drinks.” 


THREE DUTIFUL ACTS. 


There are three dutiful acts which 
a Christian should conscientiously do 
every morning. The first is an act 
of thanksgiving for the mercies of the 
night; the second is an act of faith by 
which one commits one’s soul to the 
keeping of the Redeemer, in the full 
persuasion that Christ will faithfully 
keep what is thus trustfully placed 
in his hands; the third is an act of 
determination to speak a kind word 
of cheer, or do some helpful deed to 
at least one fellow-creature during 
the day. Sidney Smith, quoting 
from an unknown writer, says, that to | 
thus place a drop of. comfort into the 
life of one tired spirit every day 
would be to make three hundred and 
sixty-five people more or less happy 
every year. Should one do this ev- 
ery day for forty years, he would 
brighten the lives of fourteen thou- 
sand six hundred persons! And in 
thus making his life a stream of 
blessing to others the Christian would 
greatly add to his own happiness, 
since “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.”—Christian Neighbor. 


the most part they were of persons. 
between forty and sixty-five years of | 
age; there were several infants, and 


one woman of seventy-eight. 
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A SUNNY FACE. 


Wear it. Itis your privilege. It 
has the quality of mercy; it is twice 
blessed. It blesses its possessor, and 
all who come under its benign influ- 
ence. It is a daily boon to him who 
wears it, and a constant, ever-flowing | 
benediction to all his friends. Men) 
and women, youth and children, seek 
the friendship of the sunny-faced. 

All doors are open to those who 

smile. All social circles welcome 

cheeriness. A sunny face is an open 

sesame to hearts and homes. By it 

burdens are lightened, cares dispel- 

led, sorrow banished, and hope made 

to rein triumphant where fear, and 

doubt, and despordency, held high 

carnival. Your own life will be sweet- 

ened, your own hopes quickened, 

your own joys heightened, by your 

perennial, heaven-lighted, sunny face. 

Get the glow and radiance from such 

nearness to the throne as God _per- 

mits to his own. Bring from a holy 

and divine communion a face lumin- 

ous with light, and let it glow and 
shine on allaround. A little child on 

the street of a great city, wishing to 

cross at a point where the surging 

throng and the passing vehicles made 

the feat dangerous to the strong, and 

especially so to the weak, paused, hes- 

itated, and then asked a sunny-faced 

gentleman to carry her across. It 

was the sunny face that won the child’s 

confidence. Childhood runs into the 

arms of such.— Exchange. 


keeps a barrel of apples where the 
young women employed by him can 
help themselves, and he never lets the 
barrel become empty. Good for that 
wise, humane man; a good example 
to imitate. All in all, there is no 
healthier fruit than the apple. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK AT LA POINTE. 


BY REV. DR. J. E. ROY. 


Moses’ rock followed his people, 
as the apostle says. The landing of 
the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock 
meant to them that it should follow 
them across the continent, even as 
their.charter read, the main- 
Jand |; ‘from sea to sea.” They came 
with ‘the purpose of doing all they 
could for the evangelization of the 
native heathen, intending, as they 
began at once to practice, to pay for 
such land as they should need. 

“Within a year of the landing, Elder 
Cushman,” a8 President Bartlett says, 
‘informed his friends in England of 
the tractable disposition of the Indian 
youth.” As early as 1643, John Eliot 
had been through “varieties of inter- 
course wiih them, day and night, 
summer and winter, by land and by 
sea,’ and had had “many solemn dis- 
courses with all sorts of nations of 


them, from one end of the country to | 


the other.” 

In 1646 began in good earnest the 
preaching to the natives of Mayhew 
on Martha’s Vineyard, and of Eliot 
around Newton. Eliot’s work still 
appears in the Bible which he gave 
to the Indians in their own tongue, 
which can be read now by only one 
person living, and a copy of which, a 
short time since, was sold at auction 
for over two hundred dollars. Yet 
thirty-five copies of it were issued by 
the Cambridge press, the first book to 
be printed in America. By.1674 Eliot 
had a circuit of fourteen villages, and 
eleven hundred praying Indians. But 
King Philip’s war, which, like the late 
war of the Messiah Craze, was an ef- 
fort to arrest the progress of the 
white man’s civilization, cut down his 
congregations to four. 

Then came on the mission amorg 
the Mohegans at Stockbridge, under 
John Sargent, the remnants “gather- 
ing,” as Bartlett says, “into a thriv- 
ing town of forty houses, built in 
English style, and a church of forty 
communicants.” 
afterward became their minister, and 
he greatly loved them as his people. 
They came to have their own town 
organization, being voting citizens, 
going through the motions of the 
town meeting, having schools and 
courts as well as churches. They 
owned the land, and yet they ran out. 
And why? Largely because of rum, 
and the superior sharpness of the 
white men about them. And. what 
is to save our present drive of land 
in severalty from coming to the same 
result? ‘This: Their land is now to 
be inalienable for twenty-five years; 
whereas, at Stockbridge it was not 
held in severalty, but in bulk, so that 
the town meeting could vote it away 
for frivolous purposes, and it had no 
bar of inalienability. What, then, be- 
came of them? They were removed 


- to the reservations of the New York 


Indians. Again, in 1817-18, they 
were removed to Indiana; then. to 
Wisconsin in 1823, to be located first 


_near Green Bay, then on Lake Winne- 


bago, and now in Shawano county. 
But in spite of these removals, enough 
to drag all vitality out of any people, 
they have all this time retained their 
Christian civilization. The town and 
the Congregational church of Stock- 
bridge, on Lake Winnebago, still 
bear testimony to the moral impress 
there made. An agent of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, who made 
them a visit a few years ago, report- 
ed that he found them speaking the 
English as well as he did himself; 
that they were keeping up their reli- 
gious services every Sabbath, even 
though, being under the Presby- 
terian Board, they had no missionary 
for seventeen years, and that they de- 
sired good schools and a minister. 
When asked, “Do you wish a young 
man or an old man ?” they said, “We 


~ are giving out here alone; occasional- 


ly, we hear of the discussions of the 
outside world. If you send usa young 
man, he may have ideas different from 
those we believe. If you send us an 


« old or a middle-aged man, we will 


trust him.” So these Stockb idges 
have been transplanting civilization 
from place to place in the wilderness, 
half way across the continent. 

But more than this. In the fresh- 
ness of this Wisconsin history we 
find that, by this migration to the 
frontier, an outside influence in behalf 
of home missions has been no small 
factor in the rolling along of the Ply- 
mouth Rock civilization. Their first 
missionary in Wisconsin, who had 
been sent in 1827, by the American 
Board, was Rev. Jesse Miner, who, 
dying early, left a large family of 
boys, some of whom, says Rev. S. D. 
Peet, have become quite prominent. 
After the death of Mr. Miner, a 
church was formed in 1829 of thirty- 
nine memters, the first Congregation- 
al or Presbyterian church to be or- 


ganized in the State. Of those mem- 


bers, twenty-eight had been convert- 
ed under Mr. Miner’s labors. The 
record concerning the people at this 
time was: “Every family has a Bible 
and hymn-book, the Sabbath is ob- 
served, and there are not more than 
two or three families that do not at- 
tend church.” 

Next came to them as a missionary 
from the American Board Rev. Cut- 
ting Marsh, who served them from 
1830 to 1848. For a short time this 
Mr. Marsh left Wisconsin to partici- 
pate as a teacher in the founding of 
Knox College, Ill., which is my alma 
mater; so into my personal make-up 


Jonathan Edwards | 


something of that Stockbridge influ- 
ence has entered. Next to Mr. Marsh 
came Rev. Moses Ordway, who also 
came down to Illinois to spend, in a 
useful ministry, the last years of his 
life. As a pastor at Lawn Ridge he 
was on the council for my ordina- 
tion. His prayer in connection with 
the laying on of hands had so much 
of sacred unction in it that to this 
day it bas been an inspiration to my 
ministry. Still further as to the Ply- 
mouth Rock influence of this mission, 
we find these missionaries doing es- 
sential home missionary work among 
the white people in preaching for 
them in places around about, and or- 
ganizing their churches. We shall 
find this sort of work a constant at- 
tendant of these Indian missions, 
Providence thus planning beyond the 
wisdom of our National Missionary 
Societies for planting the gospel 
along the frontier upon the first ap- 
pearance of the tide of emigration. 
Besides these who were directly con- 
nected with the Indian missions, and 
yet serving practically the home mis- 
sion interests, there were many who 
came west under the commission of 
the latter, who also joined in with 
the missionaries to the Indians in the 
general gospel cause. Such pre-emi- 
nently was Rev. Stephen Peet, who, 
beginning at Green Bay, entered in- 
to the labors of the Indian mission- 
aries, and came on to be the father of 
many of the best things in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest churches, the 
State Convention, Beloit College, 
Rockford Seminary, and the Chicago 
Seminary. 

Missions among the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Creeks, and Chickasaws, 
also bring us illustration of this out- 
side influence in the way of home 
evangelization. Our American Board 
was only five years old when, in 1815, 
it began to adopt measures for carry- 
ing the gospel to these people in 
Georgia and Mississippi. The Cher- 
okees in Northern Georgia, by the 
time of their cruel removal across the 
Mississippi in 1838, had come to bea 
civilized and Christian people. They 
had a system of schools; they had 
public roads; they had courts of jus- 
tice; they lived in a civilized way; 
they had a prohibitory law, for they 
had a Legislature; they had eight 
churches. Half of their people could 
read—a larger proportion than that 
of the white folks who took posses- 
sion of their lands and homes—and 
who, to this day, have not so large 
a share of their people who can read 
and write. (reneral Hill, one of the 
survivors of the war of the Rebellion, 
told me that he had a lieutenant in 
his army of two thousand under Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, who were sent to 
dislodge those Christian people, and 
escort them across the Father of Wa- 
ters. He said he found them living 
in a@ more civilized way than the 
white crackers around them. And 
yet such were the inhabitants of this 
country, made such by our gospel, 
who were to be disinherited of their 
ancestral domain. The General said 
that, as the Indians did not respond 
to the call to come into corral in or- 
der to deportation, the army was 
broken up into squads to go and 
bring them in as prisoners, and that, 
as they would be leading a family 
away from its home, they would go 
back and place the key under the 
door saying that the Government 
would yet relent, and allow them to 
return. General Hill said that they 
left that region of the Missionary 
Ridge, named for the mission since 
in retribution, reddened by the blood 
of white brothers, with 16,000 Indi- 
ans, and that after the journey of five 
months through a winter of chill, 
and rain, and mud, they reached the 


the one-fourth having fallen by the 
way, not from military severity, but 
from the strain of the journey upon 
the old and the young. 


So those other Southern tribes had 
been advanced by missions in the 
arts and the institutions of the Chris- 
tian civilization, and thus by the gen- 
eral work among the aborigines it 
was said at that time that “three- 
fourths of all the members of the 
American Board were among the In- 
dians.” 

But what became of those trans- 
ported Southern Indians. How could 
they, robbed, outraged and madden- 
ed, again take root in any way other 
than in the barbarian way? But 
yet, to-day, we have the five nations, 
so called, the civilized Indians of the 
Indian Territory, which, with its civil, 
educational and religious institutions, 
modeled after the Federal type, is 
now moving to knock at the door 
of our Union to be recognized as a 
sovereign State. Here, as a contri- 
bution of our Indian missions, is pre- 
sented to our nation a full-grown 
commonwealth. Here we have our 
Plymouth boulder rolled along toward 
the South by the drift of its Puritan- 


ism, and there deflected, to be carried 


westward across the great valley, and 
to be set up there as a symbol of the 
aboriginal State in our national 
Union. In Congress, a member be- 
rating the Indians as incapable of 
appreciating the Christian civiliza- 
tion was referred to these Indians. 
“Oh,” said he, “they are an exception 
to the race”; whereupon Senator 
Hoar stated that he remembered 
when he was a boy one of the mis- 
sionaries of these same Indians com- 
ing up north, and telling how low 
down they were in every quality of 


Indian Territory with only 12,000, 


manhood. And out of that material 
the Gospel has brought out this re- 
sult to our country. 

I come now to Plymouth’ Rock at 
La Pointe. By other persons its his- 
tory will have been duly honored. 
I am to speak of it as related to the 
problems of our country. The mis- 
sion at Mackinaw, under Rev. James 
Ferry, is the first chapter in this 
story. As that Island of the Straits 
was the strategic Gibraltar of the 
Northwest, so was it in the moral 
campaign that was belting the con- 
tinent. Rev. David Bacon, who, in 
1802 to 1804, had been under com- 
mission of the missionary society of 
Connecticut at Detroit, was the first 
to be doing Protestant work in these 
western parts. That Society had not 
been sufficiently advanced in the 
philosophy of missions to allow him 
the needed enlargement of force, and 
so his continuance at thcse stations 
was of brief duration. But his name 
as that of the father of a great son, 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., who was 
born at the Detroit Station, is im- 
pressed upon the history of this re- 
gion; while his fathering of the Con- 
necticut colony that settled the town 
of’ Talmage in the new Connecticut, 
his laying out of the town in its 
original form, with radiating streets 
stretching out from the village cen- 
ter, and above all his impressing of 
his character as pastor upon that 
community for these generations, 
make for him a much more enduring 
memorial upon the page of history 
than the upturned and inscribed 
rough boulder at the secluded spot 
where had stood his cabin home, with 
its tradition of Indian assault. Then 
his influence in helping to make that 
Western reserve in general an im- 
proved second edition of New Eng- 
land, and his transmitted usefulness 
in the persons of the son Leonard, 
and of his grandsons, constitute no 
small item in the indebtedness of our 
country to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions to the Indians. Besides the di- 
rect and indirect influence of such a 
mission as that at Mackinaw upon 
the Indians, it was a great gain to 
the locality as. to the Christianizing 
process needed, that such a man as 
Rev. James Ferry should have been 
secured to found the Christian Church 
and the leading commercial interest 
of such a town as Grand Haven, and 
to introduce into the business proc- 
ess of Michigan and of Chicago such 
men as were his sons, one of whom 
became a Federal Senator, and who, 
upon the death of Henry Wilson, 
became the Vice-President of the 
United States. As early as 1827, 
Rev. Jedediah Stevens and his wife, 
from Central New York were located 
at Mackinaw, afterwards to be station- 
ed with the Stockbridges on Fox 
Lake, and then, in 1835, among the 
Sioux on Lake Harriet. 


Here comes in the resplendent life 
of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, D.D., who, 
coming West as a home missionary, 
is located among the soldiers and In- 
dians at Fort Brady on the “Soo”; 
and who, after a revival there, follow- 
ing the garrison to Fort Dearborn, is 
again among the Indians, having 
brought with him as a companion in 
his life work one whom he had found 
as a teacher at Mackinaw. It wasa 


striking historic coincidence that, up- | 


on his transfer, having been instruct- 
ed to keep his eye upon the three 
forts—Dearborn, Howard and Craw- 
ford—he did come to have pastorates 
at all three of these—Chicago, Green 
Bay and Prairie du Chien—and, still 
further, that having started out upon 
his ecclesio-military career, he should 
have served with his wife as Chaplain 
through the war, and for several years 


thereafter, so that in his octogenar-— 


ian years he is, as he should be, upon 
the army’s retired list, with salary 
continued—an important lesson to the 
Church militant as to the care that is 
due to her superannuated leaders. 
But Mackinaw was a point from 
which the Plymouth men and women 
should be sent to the regions beyond; 
and so, using still the highway which 
the Creator had provided, these new 
oncoming missionaries, Rev. Sherman 
Hall and his wife, and Frederick 
Ayer and Mrs. Campbell, push their 
way around into the Superior Lake, 
hugging its south shore and seeking 


the trading station and its contingent | 


of Indians, to which the God-fearing 
and enterprising traders and Brothers 
Lyman M. and Joseph Warren had 
invited them. The life mission of 
that sweet-spirited Mr. Ayer reap- 
peared in the South at the end of the 
war in the Freedmen’s school, known 
and distinguished now for many years 
as the Storrs school of Atlanta, of 
which he was the founder, and in 
whose service came his release from 
earthly toil. In 1878, making my 
home in that city, to be engaged in 
the same general work, I found the 
fragrance of his exalted life still de- 
lighted in by his associates, his pupils 
and their friends. By way of Mack- 
inaw came later also Rev. Mr. Bout- 
well, Rev. L. P. Wheeler, the real fath- 
er of La Pointe; and, still later, 


Rev. Messrs. Bardwell and Wright, | 


and not a few others who, under com- 
mission of the American Missionary 
Association, were pushing on to the 


same Ojibivas at Red Lake and Leach | 


Lake, only after years of iabor to re- 
lax their hold upon their mission at 
its very crisis, which was happily 
seized upon by Bishop Whipple | 
and his missionaries just in time 
to afford their most splendid suc- 


‘same man as a lover of his kind, of 


tions out among the Indians and 


ties, 


cess in Indian work. The chil- | 
dren of those pioneers, remaining 
and growing up with the country, 
have added the best of material for 
shaping society. 
true this has been of the sons of our 
La Pointe and Bad River hero, Rev. 
L. P. Wheeler, we can appreciate 
more to-day than we can express. 
This public-spirited, this Mr. Great- 
heart of struggling reform, this mag- 
netic pastoral leader in tke rising 
city at the head of this Chequamegon 
bay, successful heretofore in a moun- 
tain city, as well as in a thriving Chi- 
cago suburb—this man,the inspiration 
of this occasion and of the enterprise 
it inaugurates, he is himself laying 
his hand still upon the natives in his 
sympathy with them, and in the use 
of their vernacular, of which they are 
proud—he is the man on whom our 
two races take hold this day in lov 
ing conjunction. And this is the 
place and now is my chance to speak 
out my loving admiration for this 


whatever race or color. In a period 
of broken health he came to our city 


of Atlanta, Ga., of which I was then | 


a citizen, to push the business of the 
Wheeler Brothers Eclipse Wind En- 
gine. Every consideration of busi- 
ness and social interest and of per- 
sonal comfort would have taken him 
to some one of the influential South- 
ern white churches. But he chose 
to cast in his influence where it was 
most needed, where it woald do the 
most good—in the First Congregation- 
al church, made up mainly of color- 
ed people. And to-day we know that 
the Master is saying: “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren ye did it unto me.” 

And of these other older sons, who, 
taking the’ widow of the missionary 
and the younger members of the 
family into their faithful care, seizing 
the invention of their father and 
pushing it to the full meaning of its 
title, “Eclipse,” that they might make 
it serve the household and become a 
benefit to thousands of homes, farms, 
factories and railway stations, North, 
West and South—of these we can only 
say to-day, Well done! Mission sta- 


down among the Negroes are now 
blessing the man who invented and 
the men who have pushed this pump- 
ing institution so that they may share 
in its service and in the gratuity 
which makes it theirs. Then there is 
the social contribution. Take out 
from our several Western communi- 
where dwell the sons, and 
daughters, and grandchildren of 
these pioneer Indian missionaries, 
the forces which they have added, 
the graces which their cultivated na- 
tures have imparted, and you will 
have robbed them of vitalizing ener- 
gy, of genuine refinement, hard in its 
value to be estimated. 

And this all comes back to magnify 
the outside influence of the man and 
the woman who, hidden here in the 
wilderness, giving themselves to these 
poor natives, were yet the front wave 
of that civilized order that was to 
break over all this region. Eternity 
alone can reveal the resultant im- 
press made upon these surroundings 
by those godly lives lived here among 
the savages, by those consecrated in- 
tellects and hearts that were here 


How eminently | 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S. F. 


and on the outside built into multi- 
tudes of other souls, into characters | 
that shall stand the test of the great | 
day. 
Cutcaco. 


. 


Before the good OENSES con- 
scientious and warm charity all dis- 
tinctions of nature and religion, all 
prejudices of education and habit 
and associations, vanished, so that he 
was only intent upon fulfilling the 
law of love.— Watson. 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, Marca 1, 1893. 


HIS page of THe PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CasE, Rev. J. T. ForD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. | 


California. 


fs OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


} resolution to the effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 


in every Congregational family.”’ 


GENERAL NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Since the last statement from the 
Statistical Secretary of Southern Cal- 
ifornia the following churches have 
reported for 1892: Chula Vista, Clare- 
mont, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles Oli- 
vet, Redlands First, Rialto, San Ja- 
cinto, Santa Monica. 

The Los Angeles County Union of 
Christian Endeavor met February 
22d in the Immanuel Presbyterian 
church of Los Angeles. About 600 
were in attendance from nearly every 
Christian Endeavor Society in the 
country. A full programme had been 
prepared, and was well carried out. 
Congregational workers were prom- 
inent. Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena 
and Rev. C. S. Vaile of Los Angeles 
gave excellent addresses. The most 
noticeable feature was the Junior En- 
deavor work. Our 200 members of 
Junior Societies were present in a 
body, and made their own reports. 
An earnest consecration service was 
led by Rev. C. C. Reynolds of Pasa- 
dena. Good will doubtless result 
from the convention. 

Rev. Geo. Robertson. late pastor of 
the Olivet Congregational church, 
Toronto, Canada, has come to South- 
ern California, and is with his friend, 
Rev. Geo. Willett of Redlands. He 
is commended as a minister, “vigorous, 
earnest, practical and true.” He 
leaves his former field, deeply regret- 
ted, to seek here a more favorable 
climate. 

The church at Flinn Valley has 
started a subscription to erect a 
church building which shall be, by 
the use of movable partitions, both 
house of worship and parsonage. An 
acre of land has been donated for 
this use. The working force of the 
church is increased by a family of 
five who have lately moved in. 

The Y. P. S. C. E. of East church, 
Los Angeles, had a home missionary 
meeting on the evening of Sunday, 
the 19th. A succession of questions 
and answers, skillfully arranged, 


brought out many important facts 


concerning our work in Southern 
California. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


The Congregational Chinese Mis- 
sion in Los Angeles entertained its 
friends at the Mission rooms on Feb- 
ruary 15th, in observance of China 
New Year’s festivities. Mrs. S. J. 
Price has had the work in charge the 
past year, and has labored success- 
fully despite many hindrances. Songs 
were sung in both English and Chi- 
nese by the members of the Mission. 
A paper read by one of their number 
expressed their thanks for the help 
given them in and through the Mis- 
sion. Rev. F. L. Price spoke to the 
visitors and friends of the great need 
of evangelizing the Chinese in Amer- 
ica. Rev. C. R. Hager, returned mis- 
sionary, emphasized the same truth 
in his vigorous address. He also ad- 
dressed at length the Chinese present, 
in their own language, which seemed 
to be greatly enjoyed by them. Rev. 
Price’s little daughter, born in China, 
sang a sweet song in Chinese, after 

which the Chinese treated the audi- 

ence liberally to refreshments. The 
affair was interesting, and doubtless 
wakened new interest in gospel work 
among these foreigners. 

The Chinese Mission at Vernondale, 
under care of Miss Thompson, is 
flourishing. 

The Hesperian Club of Los An- 
geles held an interesting session on 
February 22d. The themes were 
apropos to the- occasion. Dr. S. J. 
Cole gave a paper on “George Wash- 
ington,” and Will D. Gould, Esgq., 
one on “The Origin and Character of 
the Constitution.” The literary ex- 
ercises were preceded by a “Lady 
Washington Tea” given by the Young 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
First Congregational church. It was 
well patronized and a real success. 

The Girls’ Brigade of the East Los 
Angeles church has adopted a con- 
stitution exactly like that of the Boys’ 
Brigade. The company meets regu- 
larly for Bible-class and drill. | 

The Ladies’ Aid Society gave an 
Old Folks’ concert last week, which 
has well repaid them for their labor 
by the money cleared and the inter- 
est gained. All the performers were 
in old-fashioned dress, and the music 
dated from the times of our grand- 
fathers. ae 


CHURCH NOTES. 


February 15th the East Los An- 
geles church gave an “Old Folks’ 
Concert” that drew a full house and 
gave general satisfaction. 

The Chinese school, Los Angeles, 
under care of the A. M. A., gave a 
Chinese New Year’s reception to its 
members and friends, Friday night, 
February 17th. 

The West End Congregational 
Sunday-school, Los Angeles, gave an 
on Washington's birth- 

y: 

Sunday, February 12th, Superin- 
tendent Case preached to good audi- 
ences at Etiwanda. Our enterprise 
there is taking shape under the gen- 
eral care of Rev. E. R. Brainerd. In 


the afternoon he preached at Roches-| 


ter, where he has aided a school for 
two years. 

The new church at Bloomington 
was recognized by Council on Febru- 
ary 10th. Rev. T. C. Hunt of River- 
side was chosen Moderator, and Rev. 
A. E. Tracy of Ontario, Scribe. An 
examination of the records of the new 
enterprise showed the steps of or- 
ganization to be orderly and satisfac- 
tory. A brief statement by the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. R. Brainerd, showed that 
the growth had been‘ harmonious, 
earnest and spiritual. It is the only 
church in the new settlement, and 
seems to be the hearty choice of all 
Christians. At the night meeting 
the recognition services were held. 
Rev. H. P. Case read the articles of 
faith and covenam, and received pub- 
licly the members. Twenty-six mem- 
bers unite—eighteen by letter and 
eight by confession. Rev. L. 
H. Frary of Pomona preached 
the sermon, and Rev. A. E. Tracy 
gave the right hand of fellowship. 
A large audience witnessed the ser- 
vices, and seemed to heartily enjoy 
them. A parsonage and church build- 
ing will be erected this year on lots 
already given for the purpose. This 
church is the outgrowth of a Sunday- 
school organized by Superintendent 
Case less than six months ago. It 
has a future of usefulness in the 
growing horticultural community. 

Rev. L. Eaveland has accepted the 
call of the Third Congregational 
church, Los Angeles, and is getting 
the work in hand. His Sunday night 
audiences are growing, and the work- 
ers are being instructed in methods 
of Christian work. | 

Rev. Wm. Rader, associate pastor. 
of First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, preached in the First church, 
Los Angeles, Sunday night, Febru- 
ary 19th. : 

Dr. J. H. Harwood began special 
meetings at Hesperia on the 19th of 
February. He will spend some time 
laboring along the destitute Mojave 
river region. 

Rev. A. B. White preached Sunday, 
February 19th, at Fairmount, where 
a new enterprise is likely to be es- 
tablished. | 

A flourishing Junior Christian En- 
deavor Society has recently been or- 
ganized in the First Congregational 
church, Pasadena. 

A large audience listened to an 
able sermon, the 19th, by President 
Strong of Carleton College, who oc- 
cupied the pulpit with the pastor. 

A new custom has recently been 
inaugurated at the opening of the 
Sunday morning services; 2. ¢., im- 
mediately after the ringing of the 
bell, the doors are closed for a few 
moments while those assembled bow 
the head for a moment of silent pray- 
er, followed by the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

Rev. J. D. Potter was with the 
Villa Park church on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 19th, and preached morning and 
evening to large audiences. His 
topic in the morning was “The Love 
of God,” and in the evening “Happy 
Homes.” It is hoped that he will be 
with the church and hold a series of 
meetings in the near future. The 
Endeavor Society has organized a 
Juuior Society, of which the pastor’s 
wife is Superintendent. The ladies 
gave a social on the evening of 


pose of purchasing hymn-books, of 
which the church is in great need. 

An interesting temperance’ meet- 
ing was held in the Congregational 
church, Vernondale, last Sunday 
evening, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Rawson. Short addresses were made 
by Deacons Draper and Gillespie, 
readings by Mrs. Moore and Mrs. 
Kniffen, a recitation by Master Rea 
Hanna, interspersed throughout with 
good singing. The entire service 
was one of much interest and excel- 
lence. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Our school at Vernon is prospering 
under the efficient management of 
Superintendent R. H. Stone. One 
hundred and four were present, Feb- 


ruary 19th. | | 
The Harmony school, near Los 


of Mr. W.. T. Austermell. 

Olivenheim school, a very useful 
mission under care of Rev. J. A. 
Rogers of Encinitas, has lost its place 
of meeting the second time within the 
first year of its existence. But it is 
not going to give up. Almost every 
scholar in it has, within the year, 
earned a Bible or Testament by regu- 
lar attendance and learning Golden 
Texts. 

The school at Flinn Valley is work- 
ing for Bibles as rewards. 

Several of our schools are planning 
special contributions to the Home 
Missionary work. Ae 

It is a little saddening toa mis- 
sionary £0 receive the following infor- 
mation ¥“So little interest was taken 
in our Sunday-school that we have 
disbanded. You need not send any 
any more supplies.” We always feel 


like inquiring, “ Who took so little in- 
terest?” In this case we know the 


Washington's birthday for the pur- 


Angeles, has revived again, and looks. 
forward with courage under the lead 


workers were faithful, but parents |. 


were indifferent. Yet it is the pur- 
pose of the mission Sunday-school to 
win its scholars despite the indif- 
erence, or even opposition, of parents, 
and we know it is being done ina 
few places. Would that all our work- 
ers might have the “power to persuade” 
and hold their Sunday-school scholars! 


OUR APPORTIONMENT FOR NEXT 
YEAR’S HOME MISSION WORK. 


Our apportionment from the Home 
Missionary Society for the year be- 
ginning April 1, 1893, is announced 
to us from New York. Itis the same 


as last year. Including the amount 


expected to be raised in Southern 
California, it is $14,450. This is exact 
by the amount which we had estimat- 
ed in a communication already sent 
to New York as absolutely necessary 
to sustain work already begun. The es- 
timate was an itemized estimate—so 
much for each aided church and mis- 
sionary field—and the figures in every 
instance were made as low as we 
dared to make them. 

With the present standard of sub- 
scription for ministerial support, and 
of contribution for home missions, we 
have for the coming year nothing for 
new work—barely enough to eke out 
the salaries of ministers to be em- 
ployed in churches already organ- 
ized. This means— 

1. That we cannot on any principle 
of Christian economy allow the pres- 
ent year to close with a debt against 
our work. Every cent of our appro- 
priations for this year which is not 
balanced by collections from our 
churches sent in before April Ist 
must be carried forward and paid 
from the apportionment made to us 
for the coming year. But we have 
in prospect only just enough for 
church support for that year. Then, 
we must either sacrifice churches or 
starve ministers to pay the debt. 
Our appropriations have been made 
on what was esteemed a safe basis— 
one warranted by the past contribu- 
tions of the churches, which have 
never in Southern California since 
it became a separate Home Mission- 
ary District fallen below the average 
rate of $1.25 per resident member for 
the year. : 

Our appropriations have been 
made to accord with a possibility that 
our contributions would not exceed 
this lowest rate. Ought we to have 
made them less? Ought we not, 
rather, to have made them greater? 
Should we not have done more honor 
to the churches, and manifested bet- 
ter our faith in the great Head of 
the Church, if we had made appro- 
priations to accord with the best of 
the past efforts of the churches, 
rather than with the poorest? 

Our churches have bidden us by 
their past contributions to expect for 
this year no less than the.amouunt we 
have appropriated. They cannot in 
honor fall below that rate this year. 
Can any particular church in honor 
fall below that rate—$1.25 per resi- 
dent member for the year? Shall 
not every church, rather, making 
sure of this rate per member, strive 
earnestly and cheerfully to go be- 
yond it and attain the standard rate 
of $2 per resident member, so that 
we may not only avoid a deficiency, 
but have a credit to be carried for- 
ward to the next year’s account for 
much needed new work? 


2. To the end that we may not 
halt, but go forward the coming year 
to new work in answer to God’s call, 
there is need that our aided churches, 
with new consecration and new sys- 
tem of effort, enlarge their subscrip- 
tions for the support of their minis- 
try. No church should be content 
to confess its lack of progress and its 
lack of enthusiasm for the progress of 
the Kingdom by asking as much aid 
next year as it has received this year. 
If all the members of our churches were 
to give for home expenses as much 
in proportion to their income as some 
give, the number of our aided church- 
es would be greatly reduced, and 
much money be released for new 
work. If all should give according 
to God’s rule for his ancient people, 
one-tenth of their income for the ser- 


.vices of the sanctuary, the churches 


already organized would not corral 
all our apportionment; part of it 
would go free for new churches 
among the destitute. Let us keep it 
in mind that, giving according to 
this rule, every ten families can sup- 
port a minister and his family as well 
as they themselves live; and if ten 
more families: be added to the church 


‘they can send forth with like support 


& missionary to the destitute. Even 
if our forty aided churches should 
forego from the aid received only an 
average of fifty dollars each, we 
should have $2,000 set free for new 
work. 

3. But the burden of providing 
money to advance our work should 
not fall entirely, or for the most part, 
upon our aided churches. The larg- 
er and wealthier churches must take 
the lead. Letall their members give 
for the Lord’s work in Southern Cal- 


ifornia by the rule of the tenth; let | 


are crowded into China. 


ceipts in expensive music, or the 
costly e ubellishment of their houses 
of worship, but send them forth to 
lay foundations and build up in new 
places with living stones the walls of 
the great spiritual temple. 

It has been said, “The superfluities 
‘of professed Christians are sufficient 
to send the gospel to all the world.” 
Are not the superfluous expenditures 
of the churches of our country, in 
their buildings and their music, suffi- 
cient to plant churches in every des- 
titute neighborhood, and make our 
whole land vocal with songs of re- 
deeming love? Inthe midst of in- 
creasing wealth, it is to the disgrace 
of our churches that any spot in our 
own land should be without the 
preaching of the Word. Has not 
God put into our hands in Southern 
California means enough to enable us 
to fill every darkened neighborhood 
within our limits with gospel light? 
If it is not done, are we not false to 
our trust? 


SAVE CALIFORNIA TO SAVE CHINA. 


‘One-half the heathen of the world 
This nation 
stands face to face with California 
across the great Pacific highway. Its 
people, when they come to this Chris- 
tian land, come first to California. 
Most of them ge no further. Their 
impressions of our Christianity and 
our Christ are obtained from Califor- 
nia life. If its most obvious manifes- 
tation to them is hoodlumism, then 
our Christianity becomes to their eyes 
a hoodlum religion, and our Christ a 
hoodlum Christ. If they find that 
they themselves are more courteous, 
more industrious, more temperate, 
more faithful, and regarded as more 
reliable for work than the average 
white laborer of this Christian State, 
what wonder if they should regard 
our religion and its author with con- 
tempt as compared with their Buddha 
and Confucius, and should go back 
to their:own country to teach men so, 
with the emphatic declaration, “We 
have seen it and know it.” And if to 
this impression is added the smart of 


wrong endured here, what wonder if 


their hearts and the hearts of all 
whom they can influence should be 
bitterly closed against our gospel. 
To save China we must first save 
California. We must Christianize here, 
not first Hop Sing and his laundry- 
men, but the general sentiment and 
life of California, that these may re- 
veal to the Chinamen the beauty and 


worth of Christ, instead of miserably. 


misrepresenting him before their eyes. 
Satan has a strong hold here, stand- 
ing right in the way of the march of 
the gospel to China, which must be 
taken before we can move forward 
successfully to take China for Christ. 


THE DIFFERENT FLAVOR IN WORDS. 


It must have been fifty years 
ago that a gentleman visited a small 
college town in New England, and 
inquired fora man by the name of 
Abbott. “Yes, there were three of 
that name in the place.” 
man is a teacher.” “They are all 
engaged in the work of education.” 
“He is an author.” “They are all 
active in literary work.” “But the 
Abbott that I want to see wears 
glasses.” ‘“I am sorry to say there 
is not one of them but is slightly 
near-sighted.” 
have gone on in indefinitely: “This 
man has never beenin the State’s 
prison.” At that time it could have 
been truthfully said, “There has never 
been an Abbott in the] penitentiary.” 
He came to learn that, even in a little 


town, something more must be known 


of a man than his surname and a few 
characteristics. Even the given name 
may not be always conclusive. A 
newspaper in New Orleans lately 
speaking of “Mr. Smith of New York,” 
a New York daily alluded to the mat- 
ter, “We do not know what Mr. Smith, 
our esteemed cotemporary, refers to, 
unless it be John.” But if proper 
names are indefinite, much more so 
are class terms. We call them “com- 
mon nouns,” because the same word 
applies to so many different kinds of 
things. There are shades of color 
which are not separately named in the 
dictionary, but which an experienced 
eye will be quick to detect—qualities 
of qualities delicate degrees of flavor. 
This is a distinction which is simple 
and clear enough, when once pointed 
out, but it may be a long time before 
we come to fully appreciate it. To 
understand it thoroughly is a com- 
plete education, for it gives us the 
true and higher significance of lan- 
guage, and hence of realities. | 
Phillips Brooks made this one of 
his working thoughts. The very first 
sentence of his published sermons 
calls us to distinguish clearly between 
things that are called by the same 
name. He returns to it, again and 
again. There is not one of his publish- 


ed books but reminds us of this 


The stranger might 


“But this 


noble wish.” Again, he says, “It 
means but little to me if I know only 
that a man is happy or unhappy; I 
do not know of what sort his joy or 
sorrow is. Happiness is either a satis- 
faction that the cushions are soft and 
the skies are clear, or a sublime con- 
tent in harmony with the good uni- 
verse of God.” In his little book on 
“Tolerance’—a book which, if I were 
Bishop, I would have every minister 
read and re-read—he distinguishes 
six different sorts of tolerance. There 
are tolerance and tolerance which are 
hardly to be named together: (1) The 
tolerance of indifference—‘“‘a mild in- 
differentism’—as Browning would 
call it. (2) A tolerance of policy. 
“Tolerance is a part of moral and 
political prudence,” said Burke. (3) 
A tolerance of helplessness. We are 
in the minority and on the weaker 
side. (4) A tolerance of pure respect 
for man. Now we are coming to true 
magnanimity. (5) A tolerance of 
spiritual sympathy. (6) A tolerance 
of the enlarged views of truth. 

I could cover this whole eighth 
page from the late Bishop’s writings, 
where he illustrates and applies this 
same principle. Itis something he 
has left for us to take and apply, each 
for himself, as a test and an incentive 
to strive for the nobler categories. 

“That strain I heard was of a high- 
er mood.” It is said that Abraham 
laughed, and that Sarah laughed— 
one was the laugh of faith, and the 
other of doubt. How different the 
laugh of Socrates from that vf Vol- 
taire. Joseph Cook has much to say 
about the black angel’s laugh. Mil- 
ton, in his sublime epic, puts laughter 
only into mouths of fallen spirits. 
Tears may mean nothing, or they may 
be interpreters of the deepest emo- 
tions, the blood of the heart. They 
may tell of weakness or of strength. 
“The shortest verse in the Bible 
is most freighted with suggestion.” 
How simple is the act of faith, and 
yet whole libraries have been written 
on the one condition of the Christian 
life. Simon Magus believed, and was 
still in the gall of bitterness; the jail- 
er believed and was justified. So 
there are all kinds of doubt—the 
doubt of ignorance that shakes its 
head at inspiratiun, because itis an 
empty head; the doubt of shallowness 
that may be occasioned by self-indulg- 
ence, apd the doubt of Thomas— 
the doubt which Gethe has said is 
“the active skepticism, whose whole 
‘aim is to conquer itself.” There is 
‘the reason of Thomas Paine, and 


| there is the reason of Edwards, re- 


enforced and enlightened by faith. 
Christianity was to him the highest 
reason. 


and yet is judged by none.” 
is of every possible grade and signi- 
ficance—from lust up to the love of 
God for us. | 

We sometimes speak of a cat’s love 
for her kittens, of a drunkard’s love 
for liquor; but how we abuse the 
word. So there may be a noble 
egotism. Abraham Lincoln could 
constantly use the little pronoun “I” 
without offense. Lowell says, “There 
is no single vowel which men’s mouths 
can pronounce with such difference 
of effect.” There is a justifiable re- 
sentment—the resentment of noble 
minds. A certain pride is to be com- 
mended, an ambition so sanctified 
that “it passes into aspiration,” pov- 
erty that is a stimulus to character, 
and that is in no way degrading. 

We can see in the light of this dis- 
tinction how men have needlessly 
wrangled, discussing the same words, 
but about different things. We can 
see how far we come short of the 
spiritual meanings that our Saviour 
put into simple words, how we clip 
this precious coin, and how poverty- 
stricken are our words still compared 
with the same words used by him. 

One great help of Phillips Brooks 
to me was that he thus helped to 
teach me a higher use of many words. 
Manhood must ever seem a far holier 
and achievable possession. It has no 
longer a touch of cant that was gath- 
ering about it, but it must ever mean 
“the sum of the best qualities which 
characterize our humanity joined in 
their true proportion.” 

How in this age, that was begin- 
ning to associate humility with the 
Uriah Heep type, were the successful 
men of Boston to know what this 
Christian virtue really meant? That 
humility sermon made us all, with 
them, like Elijah, hide our head be- 
neath our mantle. The very subject 
of his sermons, always enforced by 
his life, have a new significance, now 
he is dead—*“ Unspotted from the 
World,” “ The Symbol and the Real- 
ity, “ The Time is Short,” “ Keeping 
the Faith.”. To me he gives us the 
highest type of sainthood that this 
nineteenth century has known. We 
have come to associate too much that 
is unnatural, eccentric, artificial, in 
our ideas of the saints. The world 
has degraded the Word by its un- 


The Christian welcomes all | 
truth and uses it all; “he judges all, | 
So love | 


those whese incomes are double their | nobler meaning that must be put in- | belief. But the true saint we now 


actual needs not waste them in super- | to common terms. Some whole ser- 
fluous expenditures, but give the half | mons turn on this one pivot. “The 
for the Lord’s work; let these church- | desire for comfort may be a very high | and to make others noble. 


es, as institutions, not lavish their re- | or a very low, a noble, or a most ig- 


know is an eminent Christian, one 
whose chief ambition is to be noble 


He is one 
of the elite of humanity; he serves 
the manliestof men. Phillips Brooks 


did not live long enough to unde- 
ceive us. He has given us a& new 
idea of the ministry as it should be, 
the episcopate as we would have it, 
and, best of all, the higher, healthier, 
idea of sainthood. 


MESSAGE TO THE WOMAN’S HOME 
MISSIONARY UNION. 


Dear Sister: Have you forgotten that 


800, and that of this amount $1,250 
was for pledged work? Up to the 
present date less than $500 has come 
intothe treasury. Over eight months 
of the year have passed, leaving, as 
you see, over $1,300 to be raised dur- 
ing the remaining four months. 

The amount contributed to the -A. 
H. M. 8S. should be in the hands of 
our Treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Smith, 
Prospect Place, Riverside, not later 
than March 20th; for unless it reaches 
New York city. by the 3lst it cannot 
be counted for this year. Every year 
of our past history has marked an ad- 
vance; and with larger membership 
and greater prosperity surely we shall 
take no backward step this year. 
Very much will depend upon what 
your auxiliary is willing to do. Have 
you done your very best? If not, will 
you not do so now? 

Allow me to suggest that a com- 
mittee of solicitors be appointed who 
shall at once call upon every woman 
in your church and every regular at- 
tendant, asking for a contribution for 
the Home Missionary Society, to whom 
we owe 80 much, and is now in such 
great need. Select also another com- 
mittee who shall present the same 
cause to your Sunday-school and En- 
deavor Society. This work, if wisely 
and earnestly undertaken. must be 
productive of rich results. Will you 
not try it? 

We may plan and offer suggestions, 
buton your faithfulness, my sister,must 
we depend; and only as you labor and 
pray shall our work prosper. Your 
dollar withheld may mean the loss of 
& precious soul. Let us not forget 
our obligations as Christians to each 
other, and, above all, to Christ, our 
blessed example who gave his all—yes, 
his very life—for us. 

Perhaps some may be storing their 
gifts in their mite-boxes waiting for 
that other penny; but the needs are so 
pressing we cannot afford to do this 
any longer; so, do, please, send what 
you can at once, and let the remainder 
follow assoon as possible. Believing 
that you will give this call your cheer- 
ful attention, and praying the dear 
Lord to bless your efforts, Iam yours, 
in His name, Enma Casz, 

, Pres. W. H. M. U., S. Cal. 
Los ANGELEs, Feb. 3, 1893. 


QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 


Ques.—In what books of the Bible 
do we read about the principal wars 
in which Israel was engaged from 
Moses to Zedekiah ? 

Ans.—Joshua, Judges, the Kings 
and the Chronicles. 

Y.—What books did Moses write ? 
and did he write anything else ? 

A.—The first five books of the Bi- 
ble are ascribed to Moses. The higher 
criticism questions his authorship of 
various portions of these. Some pas- 
sages,as the account of his death, were 
doubtless added by a subsequent 
hand. The ninetieth Psalm is also 
ascribed to him. 

(.—Why was Moses forbidden to 
enter Canaan ? 

A.—See Numbers xx: 7-13. 

Q.—What was the first schism that 
occurred in the Church as told in 
the New Testament ? 

A.—The first marked dissension 
that came near to rending the church 
occurred in Antioch, and had refer- 
ence to the position of Gentile con- 
verts in the Church. It was referred 
to the first council held in Jerusa- 
lem. (See Acts xv.) It can not 
properly be called a schism. 


ILLUMINATION—INSPIRATION. 


DR. JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LECTURE. 


Ghost is not inspiration. Any one 
may receive that impulse through per- 
fect, glad, ultimate, irreversible self- 
surrender to God. But I define such 
unresisted impulse as illumination. 
and I maintain that illumination is 
an indispensable aid in understand- 


ing inspiration. The kindled heart 
cs the lamp with which to read the 
Scriptures. 

The importance of this is shown by 
Olshausen in his comment on Rom. 
vii: 16: “In this state of being chil- 
dren, the witness of our own spirit 
with that of the Divine Spirit pene- 
trate each other in a peculiar manner. 
* * * Upon the foundation of 
this immediate testimony of the Holy 
Spirit all the regenerate man’s con- 
ee of Christ and his work finally 
r 3? 


the aim of our Union this year is $1,- 


The unresisted impulse of the Holy 
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